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uR fretful old Uncle 
©) Samuel, hard pressed 
because of the neces- 


sity of charging off from his ac- 
counts receivable a mere item 
of a number of billion dollars 
because of those bad debts that 
were aging overseas, has turned 
his attention to the printing in- 
dustry in the homeland, and he 
has apparently made a most wonder- 
ful discovery. This discovery seems to 
be, according to incomplete returns re- 
ceived from Washington, D. C., and cer- 
tain other points, that a possible extra 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 may be ex- 
acted from printers, lithographers, and 
newspaper publishers every year. 

The plan appears very simple. All 
that Uncle Sam has to do is to say in 
effect to said printers, lithographers, and 
publishers sometaing like this: ‘“Gentle- 
men, ever since I started in the business 
of collecting income taxes I have let you 
deduct from your returns a 10 per cent 
rate of depreciation for your typesetting 
machines, your presses, and your bind- 
ery machines. I have also permitted you 
to deduct 25 per cent on your type. Now 
{ have re-formed my plan, for I need 
more money. You may still deduct 25 
per cent for your type faces; but you 
may deduct only 624 per cent for your 
machinery and all other equipment. In 
other words, gentlemen, your machin- 
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Government Change in Depreciation 


Rate Would Increase Printers’ Costs 


By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


Uncle Sam has an idea that the depreciation allow- 
ance for printers’ machinery is too high. His notion 
hits right home to your pocketbook. Read this be- 


fore you prepare your current income-tax return! 


ery, as I now view it, has a useful life of 
fifteen years, instead of ten, as I for- 
merly had figured it.” 

The speech as here recorded is merely 
a liberal translation of the meaning of 
certain deficiency bills which have been 
sent to two printers in Chicago and to 
others in Philadelphia. There may be 
thousands of others, but for purposes of 
discussing the principles and practices 
involved one instance is enough, for one 
case typifies the whole printing industry 
in the United States, just as one drop of 
water is found sufficient to reveal the 
nature of the oceans. 

Mr. Printer in the city of Chicago at 
the beginning of 1932 was very naturally 
worrying about how to pay the tax bills 
covering the year 1931, when he saw in 
his mail, one morning in January, an 
official envelope that lacked a postage 
stamp. Now what? He soon discovered 
what, for therein was a deficiency bill 
for extra income taxes for the year 1929, 
amounting to about $1,500. That sum 





represented the difference be- 
tween the 10 per cent which 
Mr. Printer had entered oppo- 
site item 20 on his corporation 
return covering operations for 
the year 1929, and the 674 per 
cent which Uncle Sam said he 
was willing to allow in view of 
his changed point of view and 
his need for additional money. 
For the benefit of the many printers 
and also others who do not have their 
income-tax blanks before them, I will 
mention that item 20, of page 1, of form 
1120, reads: “Depreciation (as resulting 
from exhaustion, wear and tear, or obso- 
lescence).” Turning to the instructions 
covering that particular item we read in 
part as follows: 

“20. Depreciation.—The amount de- 
ductible on account of depreciation in 
item 20 is an amount fairly measuring 
the portion of the investment in depre- 
ciable property by reason of exhaus- 
tion, or wear and tear, or obsolescence, 
which is properly chargeable against the 
operations of the year. . . . The capital 
sum to be replaced should be charged off 
over the useful life of the property either 
in equal annual instalments or in accor- 
dance with any other recognized trade 
practice, such as an apportionment over 
units of production. Whatever plan or 
method of apportionment is adopted 
must be reasonable and must have due 











regard to operating conditions during 
the taxable year. The method adopted 
should be described in the return. .. .” 

Naturally Mr. Printer was somewhat 
nonplussed. He inquired at the internal 
revenue agent’s office in Chicago, whose 
auditors check accounts to see that Un- 
cle Sam gets all that is coming to him 
under the law. Mr. Printer did not get 
much satisfaction there, but he learned 
that the agents have certain discretion- 
ary powers which make their decisions 
final except when appeals are made to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
whose office is in Washington. What to 
do? was the question to be decided. 

Mr. Printer is not a member of the 
Master Printers Federation of Chicago, 
but one member gave S. F. Beatty, 
who is its managing secretary, the first 
inkling that the Government had appar- 
ently departed from the 10 per cent de- 
preciation-allowance basis. Mr. Beatty, 
being an accountant, saw the implica- 
tions of the proceeding and figured that 
in Chicago alone, with its investment 
of approximately $100,000,000 in the 
printing industry, the change from the 
10 per cent to the 624 per cent basis of 
depreciation allowance would mean a 
difference of possibly $333,333 in the 
amount that printers might have to pay 
annually in additional income taxes to 
the Government. 

About the same time, after inquiry 
had been made, Mr. Beatty discovered 
that a member of the federation had also 
received a deficiency bill for a similar 
difference in rate upon his 1929 return. 
That discovery made action imperative, 
according to the service ideals of the 
Chicago federation. 

The non-member printer was then ap- 
proached by Mr. Beatty and an arrange- 
ment made by which expenses would be 
shared to send C. A. Hale, a certified 
public accountant employed by the fed- 
eration, to Washington, D. C., to pre- 
sent the claim of these printers to the 
commissioner of internal revenue that 
the rate of 10 per cent which had been 
allowed previously should be continued. 

Mr. Hale argued that if depreciation 
on printing machinery were dependent 
on wear and tear alone, the printer could 
expect a useful life of about fifteen years 
from his presses and other equipment, 
if kept in proper condition by repairs. 
But he asserted that the advent of high- 
speed presses has made obsolete a large 
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percentage of presses used for the gen- 
eral run of commercial work, and obso- 
lescence is recognized as a factor by the 
Government in the determination of the 
rates of depreciation. 

The interest aroused by the meager 
publicity given to the case before the ap- 
pearance of this article has caused vari- 
ous trade-association leaders to get in 
touch with the Master Printers Federa- 
tion, requesting more particulars con- 
cerning the issues involved and the way 
in which the case is being presented 
te governmental authorities. Mr. Beatty 
has informed all inquirers that the in- 
ternal-revenue commissioner has ruled 
against the printers and that an appeal 
has been carried to the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

One point was scored by Mr. Hale on 
behalf of one of the two printers repre- 
sented. Whereas the non-member printer 
had failed to avail himself of the privi- 
lege of deducting the allowable rate of 
25 per cent for depreciation on his type 
faces, that printer will be granted the 
privilege of filing claims for the addi- 
tional allowances for the past two years. 

In reporting on the case to the fed- 
eration membership, Mr. Beatty com- 
mented in part as follows: 

“When our auditor went to Washing- 
ton he secured the codperation of the 
United Typothetae of America in con- 
nection with the hearing held, and also 
he learned that similar deficiency state- 
ments had been sent to two printers in 
Pennsylvania. This would make it ap- 
pear that the Department of Internal 
Revenue is using these four cases as test 
cases, and further that if the department 
is successful in establishing the new 624 
per cent rate it will mean that every 
printer in the United States will be af- 
fected by the ruling.” 

On page 28 of Income Tax Regula- 
tions 74, which is dated December 1, 
1931, reference is made to section 22 
of the law governing inventory values. 
It said that inventory “must conform as 
nearly as may be to the best accounting 
practice in the trade or business.” The 
law itself provides under the paragraph 
of “Depreciation” for “a reasonable al- 
lowance for the exhaustion, wear and 
tear of property used in the trade or 
business, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for obsolescence.” 

Mr. Hale in his presentation before 
the commissioner mentioned that the in- 


come-tax bureau had very evidently set 
aside “the best accounting practice in 
the trade,” judging from the fact that, 
in response to an invitation from the 
Treasury Department, four trade asso- 
ciations drafted a summary of recom- 
mended rates of depreciation. This joint 
report was the work of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, the Label Manu- 
facturers Association, the Lithographers 
National Association, and the Paper- 
board Industries Association. These as- 
sociations recommended under the date 
of October 2, 1928, that “machinery— 
printing, lithographing, electrotyping, 
and bindery machinery—has a useful 
life of ten years, and that on that basis 
a rate of 10 per cent shall be allowed for 
depreciation.” This rate was on the ba- 
sis of one shift. The provision was made 
that for two shifts 50 per cent additional 
was to be allowed for depreciation. 

Referring further to the “best ac- 
counting practice in the trade,” the his- 
tory of the establishment of the rates of 
depreciation in the printing industry 
was related as follows: 

“In 1907 (long before the sixteenth 
amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution was adopted) the printers of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
through their respective local organiza- 
tions, created a joint committee to study 
the question of cost finding. Out of the 
conference of this committee grew what 
was known as the Tri-City System. In 
1908 the Ben Franklin Clubs of Amer- 
ica adopted certain forms and recom- 
mendations for a cost-finding system. As 
a result of these investigations a conven- 
tion known as the First International 
Cost Congress of Employing Printers of 
America was held in Chicago in 1909. 
The Tri-City Group, the Ben Franklin 
Clubs of America, Master Printers As- 
sociation, and the United Typothetae of 
America, all contributed to the first cost 
congress. A commission known as the 
American Printers Cost Commission was 
created and instructed to prepare a uni- 
form cost system in accordance with a 
series of principles which was adopted 
by the cost congress. 

“The Cost Commission completed its 
work of devising the new system in the 
spring of 1910, and immediately began 
the task of securing the adoption anc 
use of the system throughout the indus 
try. An extensive campaign of advertis 
ing and other publicity work was begun 
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with the result that the system was en- 
dorsed and adopted by many local and 
state organizations of the industry, and 
in 1911 was formally ratified by the 
United Typothetae of America, and its 
introduction was made a part of the na- 
tional work of the organization. The 
rates of depreciation adopted by this 
body were 10 per cent on machinery and 
equipment and 25 per cent on type, and 
they have at no time found any reason 
to change these rates.” 

In summing up the case in his report 
to the federation, Secretary Beatty rec- 
ommended to members and other print- 
ers that they should continue to deduct 
the usual 10 per cent rate for deprecia- 
tion of machinery and 25 per cent for 
type until the test case is decided by the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals. 

After getting all possible information 
from Mr. Hale and from the Master 
Printers Federation office, I decided to 
get some data from the office of the in- 
ternal-revenue collector in Chicago. I 
stepped up to one of the numerous clerks 
behind the counter. 

“Assuming that I am a printer, what 
rate of depreciation shall I deduct for 
printing machinery?” I asked. 

“What kind of return are you making 
out, individual or corporation?” 

“What difference should that make? 
The rate will be the same, won’t it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, what rate would you suggest 
that I use for printing machinery?” 

“Ten per cent.” 

“Do you know anything of a change 
in rate to 624 per cent?” 

“No, I have not heard.” 

I stepped over to the counter where 
corporation returns were being received, 
and repeated the questions. 

“We do not recommend any particu- 
lar rate,” replied this clerk. “The law 
provides for a reasonable allowance for 
depreciation. Whatever rate you enter 
in your return is subject to the approval 
of the revenue agent’s auditors.” 

A visit to the office of the revenue 
agent on the floor below elicited the in- 
formation that no fixed rate for depre- 
ciation was applied to any business. 

“The rate of depreciation depends on 
the usefulness of the machinery in ques- 
tion,” said one of the officials. “Rates 
vary in different industries. When our 
auditors check up accounts they deter- 
mine what is a reasonable rate. In the 
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Particularizing 


Rings the Bell! 


PROGRAM of mailing pieces is as logi- 
A cal as is a floor plan for a factory. 
Yet most of the printed communica- 
tions mailed out are still merely of the 
extemporaneous type—the “let’s-mail- 
out-a-folder” stuff. 

It is but trite to remark that wise men 
have something to say, whereas others 
have to say something. Competition de- 
mands that we say something, keep on | 
saying something, and, if we haven’t 
something to say, find it before we get 
caught without it. 

Few men believe they can think more 
than a folder-full at a sitting. To think 
of a whole mailing campaign produces 
pain. Yet it is easier to think out a cam- 
paign than a one-shot piece. 

The reason? A one-shot piece natu- 
rally becomes general and “clutteral’ 
instead of specific and single. The sin- 
gle-shot folder generalizes: “What 356 
Dealers Said in 5 Years.” The campaign 
of twelve folders, however, makes each 
folder single out one sharp, biting, sin- 
gle fact, as: “Dealer Deane of Detroit 
Turns It Over 16 Times a Year.” The 
next folder: “Callahan of Coshocton 
Cashes 18 Turnovers—So Can You.” 

Strange that “356 Dealers” are not as 
strong as “Deane of Detroit” or “Calla- 
han of Coshocton”—but in advertising 
they are not. 

So, speak with your printer about 
twelve mailings a year instead of one 
mailing. It will be less painful and more 
profitable for your interests. 

















A pungent and effective piece of sales copy from the 
Printing and Paper Foundation’s Double Dollars 
event that a taxpayer objects to the rate, 
we will grant him a hearing in this office. 
If he is not satisfied with our decision he 
may appeal to the commissioner at the 
head of our bureau. Then the taxpayer 
may appeal to the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals. If then the decision is 
unsatisfactory, the taxpayer may appeal 
to the Federal courts as far as the Su- 

preme Court of the United States.” 

“Thanks for the information. Now 
I would like to know how far a printer 
can go in claiming depreciation?” 

“Tf he should buy a second-hand ma- 
chine he certainly would not want to 
deduct the same rate as on a new ma- 
chine. It may have a reasonable life of 
only four years, and in that case he will 
want to deduct 25 per cent for deprecia- 
tion. If such a deduction were made we 





would send out an auditor to check up, 
and the printer would then have an op- 
portunity of showing what he did and 
exactly why he did it.” 

‘So you don’t have a fixed rate?” 

Nig.” 

“Supposing a printer fails to deduct 
anything for depreciation?” 

“The Government recognizes that de- 
preciation is an operating cost just like 
every other cost of doing business. The 
printer should know his costs.” 

The question arises as to the number 
of printers who ignore entirely the mat- 
ter of deducting anything for deprecia- 
tion, either in their own bookkeeping 
systems or in their income-tax returns. 
I asked Mr. Beatty that question, and 
he informed me that all large printing 
concerns deduct their depreciation regu- 
larly but that printers operating small 
plants are inclined to ignore it. Those 
printers who correctly deduct their 
amounts for depreciation possess a 
machinery-and-equipment account, and 
also an account called “Reserve for De- 
preciation,” which represents annual 
fixed amounts to be deducted for depre- 
ciation. The difference between the two 
accounts represents the inventory value 
of equipment for tax purposes. 

The most progressive printers set 
aside in money the amount of annual 
depreciation, and use the money thus set 
aside for the purchase of replacement 
machinery, never permitting a machine 
to remain in their plants long enough to 
outlive its usefulness. Such a policy 
would be approved by the Government, 
according to printed instructions given 
to income-tax auditors. On page 54, ar- 
ticle 205, of Income Tax Regulations 
74, is this statement: 

“Method of Computing Depreciation 
Allowance—The capital sum to be re- 
placed should be charged off over the 
useful life of the property, either in 
equal annual instalments or in accor- 
dance with any other recognized trade 
practice, such as an apportionment of 
the capital sum over units of production. 
Whatever plan or method of apportion- 
ment is adopted must be reasonable and 
must have due regard to operating con- 
ditions during the taxable period. While 
the burden of proof must rest upon the 
taxpayer to sustain the deduction taken 
by him, such deductions will not be dis- 
allowed unless shown by clear and con- 
vincing evidence to be unreasonable.” 
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Hoarding—the Sign of 


a Slow Intellect 


HE GOVERNMENT of the United States, through 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 

Glass-Steagall bill, and the anti-hoarding cam- 
paign, is endeavoring to improve the credit situation 
and to restore to circulation the private funds now be- 
ing withheld from use. Whether these are the proper 
measures no one will know until the actual benefits, if 
there be any, are apparent to everyone. 

Opinions are generally in accord on the first two 
measures. The anti-hoarding campaign, however, has 
evoked some opposition on the part of those who feel 
that it is psychologically unsound. They believe that 
calling attention to the hoarding evil will only suggest 
to many bank depositors that they likewise should 
for safety’s sake withdraw their deposits and join the 
hoarders. Whether enough would thus react to offset 
the practical advantages of other people’s affirmative 
responses is an open question. At any rate, the anti- 
hoarding campaign is already in operation; one can 
only wait and trust that the President’s advocacy of 
this step shall prove to be justified. 


S CONCERNS the printing industry, we can see little 
A need of an emotional appeal to stop hoarding. 
Why resort to emotion when it is obvious that hoarding 
hurts the hoarder himself in a number of practical 
ways? The printing-plant employe who declines to 
spend his money for reasonable needs that are within 
his means may not be an intentional slacker. He is 
merely shortsighted—for he is losing many dollars of 
value by refusing to spend some of his funds at espe- 
cially advantageous prices. The plant employe who 
buys carefully during this period is saving many dollars 
through the reduced prices of commodities. 

Still less is an emotional appeal needed for the mas- 
ter printer. Plant owners who hoard their resources 
may put out of circulation not alone their funds, but 
their business itself. That ominous possibility pokes up 
its head from several directions. A printer who has fig- 
uratively tied chains around his pocketbook often, 
strange to say, becomes known for that tendency, and 
channels of business which were once open to him are 
shut off for reciprocal reasons. 

Most vital, however, is the effect upon his plant 
when the printer decides to “sit tight” and cling to his 
dollars regardless. Machines deteriorate but are not re- 
placed. Employes, recognizing the futility of asking 





again for new equipment, think “‘What’s the use?” — 
and their work shows it. Plant costs remain high just 
when printing buyers are seeking reduced rates, and 
competition which has whittled its costs steps in and 
preémpts more and more of this printer’s most de- 
sirable business on a profitable basis. 


OARDING’S threat to the safety of a printer’s busi- 
H ness is strikingly portrayed in a recent Intertype 
Corporation advertisement headed “The Time to Buy 
Cost-cutting Machinery Is When You Need to Cut 
Costs.” Truth was never stated more effectively than in 
the heading and this following paragraph: “In good 
times the extra cost of using antiquated machinery is 
frequently lost sight of, because operating costs are not 
so closely studied. But when savings become impera- 
tive the high cost of putting expensive operators on 
poor machinery becomes startling.” 

Note the definition of “savings” in terms of reducing 
production costs. At that point the reasoning of the 
hoarding printer goes astray. He forgets that $5,000 in 
cost-cutting equipment strengthens the security and 
permanence of his printing business, while $5,000 in a 
safety-deposit vault, plus old equipment’s high produc- 
tion costs in his plant, may be bringing him nearer and 
nearer the sheriff’s clutches. 

Unsound reasoning, poor judgment, continue to take 
their toll—and far more quickly in the present period 
than in boom times. The printer who believes that he 
can hoard while spurring others to buy printing is just 
one of those transient visitors in our midst, due to leave 
at any moment. And his loss will not be felt. 


RINTERS who forged ahead to new sales records in 

1931 (and there were many!) were not hoarders. 
Neither were they spenders, for that word suggests 
reckless extravagance. They were really shrewd inves- 
tors. They spent where the expenditures showed con- 
clusive promise of benefiting their business—by in- 
creasing production, and replacing ancient equipment 
requiring high hour costs with cost-cutting machinery. 
These printers invest their resources when the benefit 
to be achieved is clearly in sight. 


ORGET that thought of hoarding being unpatriotic! 

Where it hits hardest is that hoarding is stupid, 
dumb, panicky—merely the safety instinct of the un- 
schooled immigrant or a tiny child. Hoarding defeats 
one’s own interests. It is a reflection upon the quality 
of his intelligence. It suggests that he is not fit to carry 
responsibility. Considering hoarding from those angles, 
all appeals which are made to the emotions would seem 
to be weak and quite unneeded. 
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Practical Information on Libel 


for Printers and Publishers 


HANDBILL was circulated 
during a local election. 
Now the question has 


been asked as to whether the 
printer had incurred any liabil- 
ity for slander. The copy read: 
“Taxpayers and voters of the 
city of B : Are you willing 
again and still again to pay a 
proportion of the just taxes of 
the Blank Manufacturing Com- 
pany? If so, stay at home on election 
day. If you feel that the Blank Manu- 
facturing Company should pay its fair 
proportion of the city taxes, go to the 
polls next Monday and vote for the men 
who you think will best protect your in- 
terest in the matter.” 

The phrasing of the question brings 
out the fact that “slander” and “libel” 
are synonymous in the minds of many 
people. But “slander” refers exclusively 
to words which are spoken, while “libel” 
is the designation of injurious language 
when printed or written. If the accusa- 
tions made in the handbill actually dam- 
aged the company’s business, then they 
assuredly were libelous. 

Certain words, such as “grafter,” 
“hypocrite,” “deadbeat,” “defaulter,” 
“burglar,” etc., are in themselves libel- 
ous—being referred to in the lawbooks 
as “libelous per se.” The handbill con- 
tained nothing that is libelous per se, 
but it implied that the company was a 
tax dodger, and further inferred that the 
evasion was winked at by city officials 
who were indifferent if not corrupt. 

Was the company damaged by the 
implications made in the handbill? That 
would be a question of fact for a jury to 
decide on the evidence submitted—and 
no one would attempt to forecast what a 
jury might be likely to do. 

Had the same charge been brought 
against an individual, it is quite prob- 
able he would have had grounds for a 
libel suit, but a corporation cannot es- 
tablish a case except for actual loss of 
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Keep clear of the libel laws and you will 
keep clear of trouble and expense. This 
authority upon newspaper law presents 


numerous court rulings for your benefit 


business. To charge any manufacturing 
company with tax evasion might be a re- 
flection on the officers and most galling 
to them, but, if the company’s custom- 
ers were scattered about the country so 
that neither its sales volume nor reputa- 
tion was injured by the charges made in 
a local election, it would be practically 
impossible to collect any damages even 
though the statements were false. 

On the other hand if the company 
were engaged in a retail business, so that 
the accusations stirred up the public to 
the extent of boycotting its products, 


_then it would have a good case against 


‘those responsible for “publishing” the 
libel. In other words, a corporation can- 
not suffer “mental anguish” nor be held 
up to scorn, ridicule, and contempt as 
can an individual, but it can recover for 
the amount of actual damages. 

The point in which the printer was 
primarily interested was as to whether 
he might be involved because of libelous 
statements contained in a handbill pro- 
duced in his shop. In theory, yes, for he 
had a hand in giving publicity to the 
libel. It is probable that a jury would be 
very loath to punish a printer for merely 
putting through work that was brought 
to his shop; but the handbill was un- 
signed, and, if the individual ordering 
the dodgers printed and distributed 
couldn’t be identified, the injured party 
might bring action against the printer, 
who should be on guard against having 
any part in giving publicity to libelous 
statements of any description. 


By WILLIAM W. LOOMIS 


Any one of several persons 
may be sued for a libel which 
appears in a paper: the person 
who gave the information; the 
reporter who wrote the story; 
the editor who allowed it to be 
printed ; the owner of the news- 
paper. Any one or all of them 
may be sued. 

Even though the editor does 
not see the copy or know any- 
thing about it, that does not relieve him 
of responsibility, for the courts hold 
that it is an editor’s business to know 
what goes into his paper. The publisher 
or owner might be traveling in Europe 
at the time the offensive article is pub- 
lished, but he is personally liable none 
the less, for under the old common law 
—which is recognized everywhere today 
—an employer is always responsible for 
the acts of his employes. 

It is very improbable that any jury 
would ever impose anything more than 
“actual damages” in the case of a pub- 
lisher who was ignorant of what was be- 
ing printed, but his lack of intent would 
not relieve him from the liability for ac- 
tual damages caused by the libel. 

There are some queer twists to the 
law which one would never know about 
unless they were called to his attention. 
For instance, you can write to a man, 
calling him all the names you can think 
of and accusing him of every crime in 
the calendar, and you are safe as regards 
any recourse he might have at law. But 
if you show that letter to a third person 
before mailing it, or if you dictate it to 
your stenographer and she types it, then 
the statements and accusations have— 
in the terms of the law—been “pub- 
lished,” and you may be sued for libel. 
The telegram that is dispatched by ar 
operator; defamatory matter that is set 
up in a printing office—anything that is 
brought to the attention of a third per- 
son is “published,” and is thereby held 
by the courts to constitute a libel. 
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These would be extreme cases, but 
every editor and every printer should al- 
ways be on the lookout for dynamite of 
this kind. Probably nine out of ten libel 
cases are caused by carelessness or igno- 
rance. Unchecked information, wrong 
names, personal prejudice, jumping to 
conclusions—all of these things have led 
to expensive litigation and to damages 
which might have been avoided. 

There is a decidedly wrong impres- 
sion in the minds of many people that a 
writer can dodge responsibility for state- 
ments made if he introduces them by 
some such phrase as “It is said” or “It is 
alleged.” Even putting words into the 
mouth of a third person, as in quoting a 
policeman or a state’s attorney, does not 
take the sting out of a libel unless the 
statements are made in court or in some 
official capacity. Quoting from another 
paper does not afford immunity for de- 
famatory language. If the article is libel- 
ous, either paper or both may be sued. 
Editors should keep in mind that old 
legal maxim that “Talebearers are as 
bad as talemakers.” 

An editor or one getting out any kind 
of printed matter does not have a whit 
more right than the butcher, the baker, 
or the candlestickmaker to defame or in- 
jure another by giving publicity to false 
statements or harmful accusations, the 
exception being that newspapers may 
publish a fair report of any trial or other 
public proceeding. This is said to be 
“privileged” news, and an editor is safe 
so long as he presents an impartial re- 
port. If he selects certain portions of tes- 
timony and suppresses other portions so 
as to give a distorted account of the pro- 
ceedings, he is headed for trouble. 

Imputing crimes or implying miscon- 
duct, bad character, or some condition 
that might be injurious to an individ- 
ual’s standing or business—as referring 
to him as a fugitive from justice or being 
a bankrupt—should always be avoided 
in any form of printed matter. More 
than one newspaper has paid for care- 
lessness in reporting the arrest of a man 
and handling the story as if he were al- 
ready convicted. A reporter picked up a 
story of a man charged with stealing an 
automobile, and wrote a head, ‘“Auto- 

mobile Thief Is Arrested.”” The man was 
acquitted, and he afterward sued the 
paper and collected damages. 

Another libelous head was ‘“Impris- 
oned for Crime.” The story told of the 
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arrest of a man charged with a serious 
offense and committed to jail when he 
was unable to secure bail. In the first 
place, the information was false. The 
man had not been arrested, and, even if 
he had been arrested, the paper could 
not safely assume he had committed a 
crime. Many people are arrested and 
later acquitted. Nothing is more certain 
to lead to trouble than a newspaper’s 
convicting a man before the court does 
—especially if the court later on “disa- 
grees” and frees the man of the charge. 

The courts always take astrong stand, 
and properly, against statements that 
reflect on a man’s standing in his pro- 
fession, trade, or business, and it makes 
no difference whether it is all a mistake 
or carelessness or deliberate intention, 
except that evidence of malice so fre- 
quently leads to “punitive” damages in 
addition to actual damages. Some spe- 
cific illustrations of defamatory names 
and accusations that should be avoided 
are given in the panel on page 41. 

“The general rule is that a publica- 
tion referring to a merchant is libelous 
per se if the publication imputes to the 
merchant any fraud, dishonesty, mis- 
conduct, insolvency, or incapacity in the 
management of his business, or any con- 
nection therewith.” (75 Okla. 84.) 

Publication of statements reflecting 
on the integrity, solvency, or manage- 
ment of a bank are defamatory. (185 
Wis. 418.) Several states have special 
laws against such statements, and libel 
laws unquestionably apply to charges 
which might precipitate a run on a bank. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


RESULTS 


LETTER or folder, a booklet, broad- 
A side, or catalog has certain advan- 
tages over a man—it often enters where 
the man fails to obtain an audience. It 
very often secures a favorable audience 
through its ability to await the pros- 
pect’s mood or pleasure, whereas the 
salesman who reaches his “man” at an 
inopportune moment may not even be 
granted the opportunity to return. 

Still further, the cost of calling on a 
prospect by mail is, on the average, 
only about a tenth of the cost of reach- 
ing him with your salesmen.—DOES 
PRINTING MOVE GOODS? 














There’s a sound idea in this cover ad from the pub- 
lication of M. P. Basso & Company, New York City 





An unusual case occurred in Brook- 
lyn, where Armour & Company ran an 
advertisement of its well known brand 
of bacon and gave a list of stores where 
it was on sale. A merchant brought suit 
against the company on the ground that 
he was a kosher meat dealer and that his 
business was injured by having his name 
included in the list of those who handled 
that particular brand of bacon—and he 
collected damages. (Braun v. Armour & 
Co., 173 N. E. 845.) 

You can rave about the legal profes- 
sion and assert that all lawyers are shy- 
sters and crooks; you can say anything 
you want to about physicians and de- 
clare that all doctors are quacks or char- 
latans, and no one could sue you. But if 
you apply any one of those terms to any 
particular man you will be headed for 
trouble, and even if you believed your 
accusations true it might be very diffi- 
cult to prove them. The courts have up- 
held newspapers for exposing swindlers, 
but you have to have real evidence to 
go into court and prove your charges. 

There are many cases where the sting 
of a libel has appeared in a heading. 
Here is an example: “Goes to Australia. 
Alpena Man Turns Over Assets and 
Seeks New Country.” 

This not only illustrates how a libel 
may appear in a heading, but it shows 
what trouble may come from not check- 
ing up on information that reflects on 
one’s reputation. All too often reporters 
accept some story as they hear it with- 
out taking time to verify the facts. In 
this particular case the judge held that 
“the publication clearly tended to in- 
jure plaintiff in his good name, credit, 
and business.” (Gustin v. Evening Press 
Co., 172 Mich. 311.) 

The exception to this common rule 
against injuring a man in his business or 
profession is found in what the courts 
recognize for legitimate criticism and 
comment. A dramatic critic can roast a 
new play as much as he pleases; the lit- 
erary editor may go the limit in criticiz- 
ing a new book. But—each must be care- 
ful to confine his criticism to the product 
and not reflect on the character or the 
motive of the author or producer. A 
widely quoted New York City case held 
that “Where there is mixed up with the 
criticism aspersions upon the moral char- 
acter of the author, charging him with 

dishonorable or disreputable motives, the 
privilege has been exceeded.” 
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A Pennsylvania publisher was sued 
by a musician because a critic had said 
that “He mimicked the mannerisms of a 
well known violinist.” This would ap- 
pear to be on the border line, but the 
court held that it was permissible criti- 
cism as it referred entirely to the man’s 
style of playing at a public entertain- 
ment and did not reflect on his character. 

“The distinction between criticism 
and defamation is that criticism .. . 
never attacks the individual but only his 
work.” (179 N. Y. 144.) To refer to an 
author as a “literary freak” was held ac- 
tionable, as it ridiculed his private life. 

A writer must be careful not to mis- 
state the facts or enlarge on the facts 
and think that it is criticism. “Ridicule, 
sarcasm, and invective may be em- 
ployed,” the courts have held, “but the 
basis must be a fact and not a false- 
hood.” (86 N. E. 356.) 

There is also wide latitude in the com- 
ments and the criticisms which may be 
made as to public officials and candi- 
dates for public office. An English jurist 
rendered an opinion that is frequently 
quoted in this country, the principle be- 
ing recognized in all courts: ‘““Those who 
fill a public position must not be too 
thin-skinned in reference to comments 
made upon them.” 

Considerable latitude is allowed in 
discussing the character and qualifica- 
tions of those seeking public office, but 
that does not mean that one can safely 
let his pen run wild, thinking he can get 
away with falsehood or calumny be- 
cause someone he does not happen to 
like is a candidate. False statements are 
not privileged at any time. 

There are many cases where writings 
have been held libelous—and this ap- 
plies to campaign “literature” that is 
put out just as well as to newspapers— 
charging one who holds public office 
with being guilty of “improper conduct” 
or being actuated by base, corrupt, or 
purely selfish motives. 

The question doubtless arises in many 
minds about the charges of inefficiency 
and corruption that frequently appear 
in some city papers during heated cam- 
paigns. Editors of metropolitan dailies 
often become careless or even defiant 
because they realize that it is a long, ex- 
pensive fight to carry on a libel case 
against large papers, and “little fellows” 
—unless they have strong support back 
of them—suffer in silence because they 
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DONT’S 
for Helping You 
Avoid Libel 


DON’T make reference to a law- 
yer as being a “shyster.” 

DON’T speak of any local or out- 
side physician as a “quack.” 

DON’T refer to a minister as “‘im- 
moral” or as an “impostor.” 

DON’T accuse any schoolteacher 
of being ignorant. 

DON’T describe anyone as being 
a “grafter” or “boodler.” 

DON’T speak of an architect or 
an engineer as incompetent or 
unreliable. 

DON’T charge a merchant with 
using false weights or measures. 

DON’T assert that a business man 
is keeping false records. 

DON’T accuse a merchant of sell- 
ing adulterated food under the 
name of pure food. 

DON’T assert that someone is 
effecting a fraudulent convey- 
ance of property. 

DON’T make the statement that 
one is “about to fail.” 











feel that they are almost helpless before 
the array of legal talent that could be 
pitted against them, and the endless con- 
tinuances and appeals which could be 
taken to intensify the annoyance. 

Some candidates accept the harshest 
criticism gladly with the same thought 
as that of a congressman who called on 
an editor, saying: “I hope you can say 
something good about me, but if you 
can’t do that give me hell! Keep me be- 
fore the people!” Then there are those 
in the third class, who know that they 
could not go into court with clean hands, 
so all they can do is ignore the charges. 

One final point should be made clear. 
A libel may appear in many forms. A 
display advertisement may be quite as 
libelous as an editorial or a news story. 
A picture, a cartoon or caricature, may 
have just as much poison as any printed 
words. An insinuation, a comparison, or 
a question may be every whit as serious 
as a definite assertion. 

When one finds he has made a slip, he 
should never hesitate to make a retrac- 


tion. The courts have held many times 
that a retraction, even though prompt 
and complete, can never undo all the 
damage that may have been done, but it 
is accepted as evidence that there was 
no malice nor intent to injure. Some 
states have laws providing how a retrac- 
tion shall be made, and requiring it to 
appear in the same place and same size 
of type as the offensive article. In Min- 
nesota a libel suit cannot be started un- 
til the publisher shall have been served 
with notice and given an opportunity to 
make a retraction. If this is done he is 
then liable only for the actual damages 
which may have been suffered; but if he 
does not retract he may be sued for both 
“special and general damages.” In the 
words of the court, “A publisher’s re- 
fusal to correct a false publication is 
relevant to show malice or bad faith.” 
(157 S. E. 394.) 

From the standpoint of the average 
printer and publisher, it is simply good 
business to understand where the. pit- 
falls are and avoid them, for litigation is 
costly even if you win. 

Editing a newspaper or operating a 
printshop is not very different from any 
other profession or business. The man 
who wants to do the right thing and is 
alert and careful is not going to have 
very much trouble; but the fellow who 
is ignorant or careless or indifferent is 
likely to stub his toe, and the result is 
usually painful and ofttimes serious. 





If you like to cut pie, take your sales 
dollar and slice it up into where it went 
last year: How much for your salary? 
How much for rent, whether you own 
the building or not? How much for office 
expense? How much for raw materials? 
How much for sales expense, or for ad- 
vertising expense, etc. ? 

Probably you will find in sales and 
advertising expense whatever donations 
you signed for, and the various other 
charges you don’t know what to do with. 
Be that as it may, you will have some- 
thing to compare with other plants of 
the same size as yours. 

But to save you all the time, just ask 
your Typothetae secretary to come over 
and help you cut pie, and see whether 
the slices are of the proper relative size. 
He has the facts on plants of your size, 
and he isn’t prejudiced one way or an- 
other.—From “Spinal Colyums.” 
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This Printer’s Broadside Forcefully 
Dramatizes the Selling Appeal 


By RICHARD C. WALTER 


HE ANCIENT street vendor’s cry 
Tie do ye lack?” has under- 
gone many changes, and the va- 
riations of it are legion. It has run the 
gamut of human emotions, unfolding in 
each period the wondrous story of the 
march of civilization which began with 
the invention of movable type. 

Increased competition of a highly in- 
dustrialized age has increased the need 
for forceful printed salesmanship, and 
fortunate is the printer who has recog- 
nized this demand and makes himself a 
factor in meeting it intelligently. The 
printer of 1932 is serving a clientele 
vastly different from the one he served 
twenty years ago. Advertising and mer- 
chandising have reached a height never 
known before, and selling things has be- 
come a science. Industries overlap each 
other’s markets, and there is increasing 
competition as mergers multiply these 
industries, power and scope. 

The smaller manufacturer, lacking a 
well organized advertising department 
of his own, and feeling the effect of this 
distributive pressure from large aggre- 
gations of business, is in a state of mind 
where he is ready to listen to any con- 
structive suggestion for the betterment 
of his selling efforts. The advertising 
agencies are aware of this condition and 
are capitalizing it. Progressive printers 
should do likewise. A worth-while exam- 
ple of the way to present a solicitation 
meeting this situation is exemplified by 
George Rice & Sons, of Los Angeles. 

For years the firm of George Rice & 
Sons was and still is known as among 
the most efficient commercial-printing 
concerns in the entire Southwest. But 
the company has sensed the changing 
tempo of business which is threatening 
the medium-size manufacturer, and has 
set out to serve him, not merely as com- 
mercial printers, but also acting in the 
capacity of advertising and general pub- 
licity advisers. 
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The firm’s solicitation is built around 
economic factors which every manufac- 
turer knows to be true. Therein lies its 
effectiveness. ““Keep the prospect in the 
picture,” said Harry Fogelman, “and he 
will listen to what you have to say.” 
Then he added, “Did you ever buy a 
photo of a banquet at which you had 
been a guest? Of course you have. And 
what was the first thing you looked for 
before buying? Your own face—and if it 
didn’t show up plainly, you didn’t buy.” 
Right! A human being, whether manu- 
facturer, tinker, soldier, sailor, is pri- 
marily interested in himself. 

So George Rice got out a broadside. 
On the front cover loomed up in large 
block letters the heading “Competition 
Forces You to Consider.” Of course the 
prospect wants to know what it is that 
competition forces him to consider. He 
can think of many things. And so he un- 
folds the mailing piece and gets the com- 
plete thought. “Competition forces you 
to consider those factors that will save 
your printed advertising from the limbo 
of the unimportant.” Just a trifle high- 
brow, that “limbo of the unimportant,” 
but never mind. The copy which follows 
is not high-brow, but full of common- 
sense argument and discussion. It con- 
tinues in the following words: 

“Your advertising today must com- 
pete not only with that of your direct 
competitor, but with the advertising of 
thousands of other products.” We can 
see Mr. Prospect mentally nodding his 
agreement, as he continues to read: 

“Cigaret advertising must compete 
with that of candy. Furniture advertis- 
ing must compete with that of automo- 
biles. Families spend serious hours to 
decide whether their surplus funds shall 
be used for a new piano or a mountain 
cabin. The manufacturer considers the 
purchase of a new up-to-date machine 
against new and more stylish office fix- 
tures, and so the competition goes.” 


Here in understandable language is 
presented a mental picture of just what 
the manufacturer is up against. He has 
not had much time to stop and figure it 
out or visualize it clearly, particularly 
as it affects his own product. The next 
paragraph brings him quite naturally 
into the picture. 

“Into this whirlpool you launch your 
own advertising. Does it have a fighting 
chance? Does it stand out as something 
justifying attention, or is it the kind 
which is tossed indifferently into “The 
Limbo of the Unimportant?’ On the 
next page are some suggestions that may 
help you control beforehand the fate of 
your printed advertising.” 

Certainly no prospect with any kind 
of an advertising problem, particularly 
if that problem involves the stimulating 
of definite inquiries from his direct-mail 
solicitations, could resist turning to the 
center spread to learn just what sugges- 
tions would help him control the effec- 
tiveness of his printed pieces. Across the 
top of the center spread appears this 
heading in two lines, twenty-four inches 
in length: “Overlook Any One of These 
Vital Factors and You Will Weaken the 
Force of Your Printed Advertising.” 

What are these factors? All of them 
are obvious enough. Half of them are 
usually overlooked. Here’s the list: An 
intelligent plan; an authentic mailing 
list; convincing copy; lifelike photogra- 
phy; suitable illustrations; expert en- 
graving; attractive typography; quality 
paper; skilful presswork; neat folding 
and binding; conscientious mailing, and 
persistent follow-up. 

The first three factors are consistently 
ignored by manufacturers who “do their 
own advertising.” They don’t require a 
plan, their mailing list (no matter how 
old) is “good enough,” and they usually 
“write their own copy” (reflecting their 
own desires, their own attitude, not the 
desires or the attitude of the prospective 
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buyer). They are erratic in 
their mailings, and wonder 
why results are also erratic. 
And a follow-up! They have 
never heard of that term! 
They fall down on that one 
item more often than on any 
of the others. 

The George Rice organ- 
ization has dramatized these 
various factors by means of 
thumbnail illustrations, with 
an explanatory paragraph 
under each one. Each para- 
graph emphasizes just the 
“reason why” the particular 
factor is indispensable. An 
intelligent plan must be for- 
mulated because unless the 
sales effort is based on facts 
it must fail. An up-to-the- 
minute mailing list is neces- 
sary because it represents 
logical prospects—real peo- 
ple—not merely names. Con- 
vincing copy must really be 
convincing, and not merely 
high sounding boasts or ex- 
aggerated claims of superi- 
ority, because people want 
proof of your claims. 

A photograph is more con- 
vincing than a sketch be- 
cause it reproduces articles 
precisely as they are. Suit- 
able illustrations speed up a 
message because they help 
the reader to visualize a spe- 
cific point. Expert engraving 
is necessary because a good 
engraver can enhance any 
given feature of your prod- 
uct in a manner which adds 
prestige. Attractive typog- 
raphy is necessary because 
it makes the message more 
readable. Quality paper is 
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The compelling illustration which dominated the face of the broadside was printed 
with the sky in the cream tone, the land and buildings in a cedar red, and the text 
in white, thus achieving a notable degree of strength and force. The heading of the 
first page completes the thought which is started in the illustration shown above. 
The words “The Limbo of the Unimportant” appeared in the cedar color 


.. those factors that will save 
Your Printed Advertising 


from 

















Your advertising today must compete not only with that of your Direct 
Competitor, but with the advertising of thousands of other products 


IGARETTE advertising must 
C compete with that of candy. 
Furniture advertising must compete 
with that of the automobile. Families 
spend serious hours deciding whether 
their surplus funds shall be used for 
a new piano or a mountain cabin. 
The manufacturer weighs the pur- 
chase of a new machine against new 


office fixtures...and so on! 


Into this whirlpool you launch your 
own advertising. Does it have a fight- 
ing chance? Does it stand. out as 
sgmething justifying attention, or is 
it the kind that is tossed indifferent- 
ly into “The Limbo of the Unimpor- 
tant”? 

On the next page are some sugges- 
tions that may help you control be- 
forehand the fate of your Printed 
Advertising. 


phasized and their value is 
pointed out by the means 
of “reason why” copy. This 
factor does this and that fac- 
tor does something else be- 
cause such and such a result 
is to be desired. 

As the prospect reads this 
broadside the value of the 
printed advertising grows 
larger and larger in his mind 
and the question of price 
diminishes in importance, 
for price is always deter- 
mined by value. Show the 
prospect that an article or 
service is worth more and he 
will pay more. 

George Rice proceeds to 
do this very thing. Here’s the 
next caption: “The Small 
Amount Saved Between the 
Cost of Forceful Printed Ad- 
vertising and of Ordinary 
Printing Will Never Give 
You Any Edge Over Com- 
petition.” Again the state- 
ment is supported by proof; 
illustration and copy am- 
plify and drive home the 
strong headline. 

After stating that printed 
advertising that is not pay- 
ing its way must be faulty 
because of a failure to cor- 
relate the factors described 
above, the copy continues: 
“Every buyer of printed ad- 
vertising today is paying for 
forceful printed advertising 
whether he gets it or not. If 
he does not pay for it in the 
beginning, he will pay for it 
later in lack of results. On 
this page are two illustra- 
tions of the same object. One 
we classify as ordinary print- 
ing; the other as forceful 





needed because it conveys 

the original impression to 

the recipient of the mailing 

piece. Skilful presswork also should be 
employed because it is the medium by 
which the message is conveyed to the 
mind of the reader; if the message is in- 
terrupted through poor printing its ef- 
fect is poorer. Neat folding and binding 
are of course always indispensable, like 
the neat appearance of the living sales- 
man, because they also convey that im- 
portant first impression. 
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Conscientious mailing should not be 
overlooked because faulty addressing re- 
sults in the loss of many mailing pieces, 
and misspelled names offend prospects 
who receive the piece through the mail. 
Follow-ups are needed because a one- 
time call by a mailing piece, like that of 
a living salesman, is seldom effective. 
Several calls are needed to close the sale. 
All of the factors as described are em- 





printed advertising. The dif- 

ference in cost between one 
color and three colors is quickly ab- 
sorbed by the increased selling force of 
the three-color reproduction.” 

Flanking this copy on either side are 
two illustrations of a moth-proof cabinet 
made of cedar wood. The one on the left- 
hand side is printed in black, while the 
other is reproduced in three colors which 
present the cabinet in its natural hues. 
The accompanying copy explains it. 
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“These were printed merely to show 
our conception of the difference between 
ordinary printing and printed advertis- 
ing. They indicate one of the scores of 
methods by which a resourceful, expe- 
rienced man might increase the power of 
your printed advertising. In another in- 
stance he might use his ingenuity on the 
copy, the typography, the presswork, or 
other vital factors. As a result, the effort 
that he puts forth gives your advertising 
more power, gives you an edge over com- 
petition. If he is thoroughly qualified, 
he places your product advertisingly 
above competition . . . saving it from the 
Limbo of the Unimportant.” 

All of which convinces me that there 
is yet hope that printers here and there 
will recognize their own importance in 
the economic scheme of selling, and ren- 
der a service which will not only justify 
their existence but will lend a new luster 
to an industry too long regarded as a 
mechanical trade rather than an expres- 
sion of craftsmanship and service. 


Ingenious Bond-Paper Weight Scale 
Distributed by Butler Company 


An ingenious scale which in an in- 
stant provides the weight of any number 
of sheets of any weight of standard bond 
paper is being distributed by the J. W. 
Butler Paper Company. The scale com- 
prises a 712 by 3% open-end bristol 
container within which slides the scale 
proper. In vertical rows on the card- 
board scale are arranged the respective 
weights, in hundredths of a pound, of 
each standard bond for twenty-three 
different counts of sheets, from ten up to 
five thousand. Thirty standard, weights 
of bond are covered, from 24 by 36, sub- 
stance 16, up to 35 by 45, substance 80. 

At the left end of the scale container 
is a vertical die cut, numbered with the 
twenty-three sheet counts. In operation 
the scale is moved with the fingers until 
the proper size and substance come into 
view, when the correct weight is re- 
vealed beside the sheet count. The scale 


is printed on both sides, but the die cut 
through both sides of the container al- 
lows complete use of the scale without 
removing it from the container. This 
scale ought to prove most valuable for 
printers who at times need to know the 
weight of a quantity of sheets, or the 
sheet count for a given weight. 

This practical and helpful scale was 
developed by E. E. Carlson, of the Great 
Lakes Printing Company, Chicago. It 
reflects credit upon his ingenuity and is 
a useful accessory for the trade. 





Correction 

Through a regretiable error the au- 
thor’s name given with the article “A 
Practical and Simple Method of Pro- 
ducing Offset-Deep Plates,” appearing 
in the January issue, was given as Karl 
Dusik. The article was written by Prof. 
Karl Dulik, of the Graphic Arts School 
and Research Institute at Vienna, and 
we greatly regret this error. 


Overlook Any One of These Vital Factors and You 
Weaken the Force of Your Printed Advertising! 
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“Amount Saved Between the. Cost of Forceful Printed Advertising 
ry Printing Will Never Give You Any Edge Over Competition 


he doesn’t pay for it in the beginning, he 
pays for it later in the lack of results. 


jp: D advertising that isn’t paying 
2 profit is like a faulty motor that fails 
to develop its full horsepower—it needs at 
tention 

Provided the motor is properly designed, 
new rings, valves ground, or clean spark plugs 
tmy be all that is needed to pat the motor in 
condition 

Provided that the plan is sound, a check 
of the mailing list, the press work, the follow 
up, may be all that is required to get full 


printed advertising. 
To put a motor into shape, to make it 
develap full power, vou must give attention to 


bbe the rings, the plugs, the valves, or any 
other important power:producing factor. 

By the same token, when you neglect any 
factor vital to the power of your printed ad- 
vertising, you are weakening the force of that 
advertising. 

Your product or service may be head and 
shoulders above competition, but unless your 
printed advertwsing posenes sufficient power 
to drive that fact home, you take your place 
im the rank and file. 


On this page are two illustrations of the 
same object, One we classify as ordinary 
printing. . . . The other as forceful printed ad- 
vunking, The difeence in cost between one 
color and three colors is quickly absorbed by 
the increased selling force of the three-color 
reproduction. 

These were reprinted merely to show our 
conception of the difference between ordinary 
printing and printed advertising. They indi- 
cate only one of the scores of smicthods by 
which 2 resourceful, experienced man might 


work, or ather vital factors. 
As a result, the effort he puts forth gives 


Of course forceful printed advertising 
costs more than ordinary printing . . . that is, 
at the outset. But in the long run, it does not, 
In fact, erery purchaser of printed ad 
tising today is paying for forceful printed 
advertising, whether te gets ior not. If 


power out of your printed advertising. 

An unrehable. uneconomical mater soon 
eats up the cost necessary to put it right, The 
same hold» que of unreliable, uneconomical 
printed advertising. “When we need a thing 
se pat far it whether we get it or not.” 


Our Practical Time-Tested 3-Way Service Perhaps Can 
Help Save Your Printed Advertising From 
“The Limbo of the Unimportant” 


nese, together with our knowledge of our business should make 4 strong combination. 
3 Uf you do not know whet you want or need « 


qualified, he places your product advertis- 
ingly above competition . . . saving it, there- 
by, from “The Limbo of the Unimportant.” 





Forceful Printed Advertising Es 








Wf you ert exactly what you want... when you have your ‘ 
out and the like ready for the prineer, then you can breathe a sigh of ot reli, fr for your convenience! 
war mstructions to the period. 





experienced cr: edrechanie~n arty out yj 
what we ave doing for ethere every dey. We iat con fe yous Cac eo 


want... When you have in 
your business, From these, and other 


CD vou know of something similar to whet you 

r. mind comething similar to what you want, we will perhaps be able to completely 

develop the idea for you. At least, we will make evaantions, propere “ruff” layouts or do 

Members of anything else that ca * implity your problem. ...... Your knowledge of your busi- 


aT RIcE & Sons 


303 E. Fourth Street Phone TRinity 2974 


Center spread of the broadside described by the author. The gray horizontal beneath the main heading is in the original a cream-toned tint. The cedar-lined ward- 
robe is reproduced at the left in black, and at right in three colors—pinkish red of cedar for the interior, exterior in the cream tone of the tint block, and back- 
ground in black. The return post card was detached from the right-hand corner when the cut was made. The large amount of copy comprises the only criticism 
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tion ta recognize the merit or possible value of anything we might suggest. 








Direct Mail Advertising Associaton, : 
Master Printers Association of Los Angeles. 
Printing Trades Division of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Assn. of Los Angeles. 
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Seed-Catalog Printing Is a Profitable 


Specialty for Commercial Plants 








vERY seedsman of the average good 
standing issues at least two cata- 
logs a year—spring and fall. Most 
seedsmen circulate another catalog at 
midsummer. The latter is usually a com- 
paratively small production, but it may 
vary from a mere folder to a book of 
twenty-four pages or more. In addition, 
from time to time the seedsman mails 
out to his customers various folders and 
leaflets containing special offers and so 
forth. The printer who has secured the 
business of a progressive seedsman has 
unquestionably placed a worth-while ac- 
count on his books. I believe there are 
few lines of business, if any, which in 
proportion to their turnover yield more 
worth-while business to the printer than 
the retail seed trade. 

In view of the demand which exists 
for this class of work, and considering 
also its specialized nature, it is not sur- 
prising that some printers cater particu- 
larly to the seedsman and plantsman. 
They know every detail of the kind of 
service that is required, and their staffs 
are experienced in producing the kind of 
layout required by the seed or plant cat- 
alog. They are also familiar with the 
spelling of those strange and extraordi- 
nary latinized plant names which are 
apt to strike terror to the heart of the 
average compositor. Another thing, they 
keep on hand a large number of electros 
of plants, flowers, vegetables, garden 
tools, etc., from which their customers 
can make a selection for catalog illustra- 
tions. It is possible to get from some of 
these concerns a ready-set-up catalog 
requiring the filling-in of name and ad- 
dress and perhaps a few slight changes 
in prices or in some other details. 

The practice of using these stock cata- 
logs, however, is one not very commonly 
followed, because of the obvious disad- 
vantages. Most firms nowadays desire 
more individuality in the catalogs they 
publish. The usual practice is for the 
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By E. P. B. LAURENCE 


printer to make an agreement that the 
same form will not be used for another 
customer within a certain mileage ra- 
dius, but it is only a very insignificant 
seed house that does not do a consider- 
able proportion of its business by mail, 
so that the seed trading areas recognize 
no boundaries! 

Not only so, but slipups may possibly 
occur, with embarrassing consequences. 
I recollect one case involving a large firm 
of plantsmen and garden contractors lo- 
cated in a city of about three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. This firm did a 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





When Prospects 
Are“Taught” 


OUR average prospect’s tendency to 
ban to learn about your product is 
no keener than any normal boy’s en- 
thusiasm for his spelling lesson. But the 
lesson can be taught, and constant repe- 
tition is the fundamental principle upon 
which one should work. 

The old-fashioned method of making 
Johnny laboriously trace out the words 
on the blackboard has now become dis- 
credited. Better means have been tried 
out which aim to create his interest first 
—and then proceed to teach by a repe- 
tition which he “takes to” naturally. 

Advertising practice has gone through 
that same evolution. “Ivory Soap, It 
Floats” was good enough for the old 
days—but now look at the almost un- 
limited variations of the Ivory Soap 
appeal to your imagination, to intrigue 
your interest. Then comes, of course, 
“Tt floats” and “99 per cent pure’”—that 
inevitable repetition which has drifted 
down through the (advertising) ages, 
and will be read with equal interest by 
our children’s children. 

It’s repetition still, dressed up in dif- 
ferent and more interesting garments. 











Simple, convincing copy from a sales-building circu- 
lar distributed by The Holmes Press, Philadelphia 












comparatively small-size seed business 
—merely to supply what demand arose 
through its plant connection. At the 
same time the concern felt that it should 
have some kind of seed catalog to hand 
out, and was induced to adopt one of 
these “stock catalogs.” As plantsmen 
the firm was an acknowledged leader in 
its field, and seeds were only a side line, 
and this expedient provided the com- 
pany with a very good-looking catalog 
at but little trouble or expense. 

Imagine the firm’s chagrin, however, 
some time after, upon discovering that 
the same form had been supplied to a 
small seed firm of somewhat poor repu- 
tation in the same city! A copy was 
brought in by a customer, who inquired, 
“What’s this? has Blank been copying 
your catalog, or have you been copying 
his?” Naturally the concern felt that its 
prestige had been greatly impaired. It 
was, of course, too late to recall the is- 
sue, and no financial concessions could 
make good the damage. 

“Who shall print it?” is an important 
question which confronts the seedsman 
when the time approaches for the prepa- 
ration of a catalog. Shall a horticultural 
printer or a regular commercial printer 
be employed? So far as my personal ob- 
servation goes, most of the larger seed 
houses seem to favor the specialist. He 
knows their requirements far better than 
the ordinary printer, and if he succeeds 
in obtaining the order year after year it 
is a simple matter for him to set up the 
catalog on the basis of preceding issues, 
making whatever changes may be con- 
sidered advisable. To some extent this 
also applies to the ordinary commercial 
printer. Once he has handled a seeds- 
man’s spring or fall catalog, and in a 
manner satisfactory to his customer, he 
will not find it difficult to prepare a simi- 
lar production for the year following. 

To my mind the one great advantage 
the seedsman obtains in employing the 
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firm specializing in seed-catalog work is 
a saving of time and trouble. The work 
will be done more accurately in the first 
place, so that proofs will require fewer 
alterations and corrections. The variety 
names will be correctly spelled, even if 
the manuscript is not always plain or 
easily decipherable. Captions under il- 
lustrations will appear in correct form, 
and the correct type for variety names, 
headings, and descriptive matter, and so 
forth will invariably be used. Names of 
the plants are as familiar as “household 
words” to the horticultural printer, and 
he will know where to insert a hyphen, 
or use—or not use—a capital letter, 
even if the manuscript furnished to him 
is inadvertently incorrect in some of 
these details. Whatever ideas the seeds- 
man may wish to convey will be readily 
understood, while the printer will often 
be able to make helpful suggestions. All 
in all, the seedsman is assured of full, 
well informed, and intelligent codpera- 
tion throughout the whole contract. 

The seedsman’s principal inducement 
for engaging the services of a printer not 
specially experienced in his particular 
line will be on the basis of economy. A 
reliable commercial printer will usually 
quote a much lower figure on the same 
work than will the firm which specializes 
in seedsmen’s catalogs. This is natural, 
as the special knowledge and facilities of 
the technician are not acquired without 
expense and therefore are not to be ex- 
pected for nothing. But if the seedsman 
thinks he can afford the extra time and 
trouble involved by the slightly more 
careful and detailed preparation of his 
copy, and the correction of the galley 
and also of the page proofs, the local 
printer can often do such work as well 
and at a lower figure. Almost everyone 
is willing to receive suggestions as to 
how corners may be cut on expenditures, 
and the catalog is a heavy annual ex- 
pense to the seedsman. The prospect of 
a substantial cut in this recurring expen- 
diture looks attractive to him, and it is 
up to the printer who wants this busi- 
ness to convince him that this can be 
accomplished without fear of an inferior 
production being the result. 

The average seed house devotes con- 
siderable time and attention to the prep- 
aration of the spring catalog, issuance 
of which is often the most important 
event of the year. It is usually sent out 
to all of the firm’s customers early in 
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January, and delivery is requiréd of the 
printer by the end of December. Work 
on this catalog should be solicited by the 
printer not later than the beginning of 
October if he wants to get his bid in on 
time. For the fall catalog work a call 
may be made in May or in June. Don’t 
forget that, for a large number of the 
catalogs printed, mailing envelopes will 
be required. This is a minor item, but 
one worth securing along with the order 
for the catalogs themselves. 

One method of “breaking in” on the 
seedsman is to secure the printing of his 
midsummer catalog, issued in June. As 
I mentioned before, this is not so elabo- 
rate an affair, and often the printer with 
whose work the seedsman is unfamiliar 
will more readily secure this than the 
larger books. A good piece of work done 
on this will put you in line for the more 
important spring and fall catalogs. 

I have on my desk a really first-rate 
seedsman’s catalog printed by a local 
firm of commercial printers which, I be- 
lieve, had never had any previous ex- 
perience with horticultural catalogs. It 
consists of eighty pages offering an ex- 
tensive range of seeds, bulbs, plants, and 
garden supplies. For pleasing appear- 
ance and accuracy of detail it would be 
hard to beat. In every respect it is a fine 
example of the printer’s art. 

Naturally this satisfactory result was 
the outcome of fullest codperation, and 
the seedsman, while effecting a saving in 
cash outlay, had to give it more of his 
time and attention than would have 
been the case had the services of an ex- 
pert horticultural printer been engaged. 
But that consideration will tend to be- 
come of less account as the local printer 
becomes more familiar with the peculi- 
arities of this kind of work. That the 
seed house in question is well satisfied is 
proved by the fact that it has made ar- 
rangements with the same local printer 
to furnish its fall catalog. 

A seedsman usually mails copies of 
his spring and fall catalogs to all of his 
customers on record, and keeps on hand 
about an equivalent number for distri- 
bution to applicants at his store, or who 
write in for a catalog in response to ad- 
vertising. Depending on the size of his 
business, he may use anywhere from 
5,000 to 50,000 or more copies. He is 
slow to change his printer if well satis- 
fied, and on all counts the catalog work 
of the seedsman is well worth soliciting. 


Is Vera Muzelle the First Woman 
to Serve as Ship’s Printer? 
By RHYS G. THACKWELL 


The distinction of being the first 
woman to serve as a seagoing printer is 
claimed by Vera S. Muzelle, the ship’s 
printer on the liner “H. F. Alexander,” 
which operates on the Pacific Ocean run 
connecting Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. She fell heir to the position 
through a double coincidence: she ac- 
quired the trade in her father’s inland 
printshop; and she just happened to be 
aboard the “H. F. Alexander,” and din- 
ing at the captain’s table, when the skip- 
per was informed that the ship’s printer 
had missed the boat. Miss Muzelle then 
proved her ability and got the post. 

The ship’s printer aboard this liner 
has plenty to do. There are three daily 
menus to print; concert programs; dance 
cards; entertainment programs; reports 
of the ship’s position; news briefs, base- 
ball scores, and other wireless announce- 
ments of general interest to passengers. 


{ ‘ a 

The ship’s printer of the “‘H. F. Alexander” finds ev- 

ery day is a busy one, for she sets and prints menus, 

concert programs, dance cards, reports of the ship’s 
Position, and news of interest to the passengers 


Altogether it totals up to comprise a full 
day’s work for any printer. Miss Mu- 
zelle has held the position for nearly two 
years, and she declares that no printer 
ever enjoyed pleasanter conditions. 
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Firm Builds Printing Sales on the 





Buying Power of Employes 


By ARMAND D. WENZELL 


HAT are you doing to 
cash in on the purchas- 
ing power of your em- 


ployes? Are you being actually 
benefited by their purchasing 
power? If not, you are passing 
up one golden opportunity to 
acquire more money, to weld 
yourself and your firm more 
solidly into the good graces of 
your old customers, and also 
secure new customers for your product. 

But there is at least one firm which is 
taking advantage of the buying power of 
its 132 employes, and this firm’s policy 
is proving to be one of the best business- 
getting ideas it has ever employed. The 
Democrat Printing & Lithographing 
Company, of Little Rock, Arkansas, one 
of the largest printing and office-appli- 
ance firms in the South, has adopted a 
program which is yielding fine results in 
increased business. 

“Having 132 employes on our pay- 
roll, we decided that it would be greatly 
beneficial to our business to put into im- 
mediate effect some policy whereby our 
many customers and friends would more 
fully realize that their business was ap- 
preciated and that we were reciprocating 
their patronage,” states H. K. Watts, 
sales manager of the Democrat Printing 
& Lithographing Company. “With this 
in mind, we very carefully worked out 
our current employe-stamp policy, and 
we are extremely pleased with the satis- 
factory effect which this system is hav- 
ing upon our business.” 

Every employe of this firm is kept 
supplied with a booklet of the employe- 
stamps, each stamp reading: “This pur- 
chase made by one of the 132 employes 
of the Democrat Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Company, ‘The Arkansas House.’ 
THINK!” These stamps are used by all 
the employes and the members of their 
families whenever a purchase is made 
by them. If an article is bought in a 
store where sales tickets are issued, the 
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This Plan, Probably the First One of Its 
Kind, Has Enabled a Large Southwest- 


ern Plant to Increase Its Business Stead- 


ily. Perhaps You Can Use It With Profit 


stamp is attached to the duplicate that 
is sent to the accounting department. 
Each bill that is paid by an employe 
of this firm, or by any member of his or 
her family, bears one of these employe- 
stamps. When merchandise is bought in 
stores where no sales tickets or checks 
are issued to which a stamp can be at- 
tached, a business card, bearing the ex- 
act wording of the stamp, is handed to 
the clerk. All employes having bank ac- 
counts are furnished with overprinted 
checks bearing the employe’s name and 
that of the company. This serves as an- 
other reminder to the receiver that the 





I have made purchases from the fol- 


lowing stores during the past week: 




















and have placed a purchase stamp on 


each sales ticket. 


Date 














Employee. | 


Each employe lists his purchases on these cards, col- 
lected regularly by the company for salesmen’s use 








writer of the check is an em- 
ploye of the Democrat Printing 
& Lithographing Company. 

A careful record of every 
purchase made is kept by each 
employe and his family. This 
information is recorded on a 
card which is furnished to all 
the employes especially for this 
purpose. As soon as the card is 
entirely filled in it is deposited 
in a box and then is afterward collected. 
An office clerk files a copy of every en- 
try on the card under the names of the 
firms where the purchases were made. 
The salesmen keep in close contact with 
these files, and they use this information 
with very gratifying results when mak- 
ing sales calls on customers. 

Business houses which have already 
been patronizing the Democrat Printing 
& Lithographing Company, as well as 
prospective customers, are called upon 
by salesmen, and also receive personal 
letters thanking them for their patron- 
age. Business firms which have not been 
giving as much work to the Democrat 
concern as this printing company thinks 
is reasonable are called upon by sales- 
men, who show them in black and white 
that they are being patronized by em- 
ployes of the Democrat Printing & Lith- 
ographing Company. These firms are 
prevailed upon to favor the Democrat 
organization with more orders in future. 

The employe-stamp policy had been 
in operation for only a week when a let- 
ter was received from the manager of 
a prominent ladies’ ready-to-wear shop. 
The letter stated that the operators of 
this shop were pleasantly surprised to 
learn that so many of their customers 
were employed by the Democrat com- 
pany. The letter thanked them for this 
patronage and requested that a sales- 
man be sent around to their store. A nice 
order awaited him! 

Drug stores, department stores, res- 
taurants, groceries, bakeries, insurance 
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companies, shoe stores, and others, are 
awakening to the realization that the 
buying power of the Democrat Printing 
& Lithographing Company’s employes 
is worth while cultivating. Meanwhile 
this prosperous printing establishment 
is endeavoring to spread the influence of 
its unusual employe-stamp policy, and 
it is already proving to be an excellent 
and powerful business stimulant. 









ing Company was organized more than 
fifty years ago. Although its volume of 
sales ranks favorably with the largest 








The Democrat Printing & Lithograph-’ 
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Duplicating of Machine Ruling by 
Use of Letterpress Equipment 


By C. E. BAKER 


CONSIDERABLE amount of machine- 
A ruled work is received annually by 
printers who are not equipped with rul- 
ing machines.* A great deal of this kind 
of work can be done in the ordinary shop 
and go to swell the volume of business. 
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concern of its kind in the Southwest, 
most of this firm’s efforts are spent with- 
in the borders of its own state—hence 
the adoption of the company’s slogan 
“The Arkansas House.” 

In addition to printing and litho- 
graphing, this printing company does 
steel- and copper-plate engraving. It is 
also one of the largest distributors of of- 
fice equipment and stationery supplies 
in the South. The officials of the com- 
pany are: Horace G. Mitchell, presi- 
dent; Roy L. Thompson, vice-president, 
and Claud C. Thompson, secretary. 

















LITTLE ROCK, ARKs ‘ 












Checks overprinted with the employe’s name. the firm’s name, and a gentle reminder are furnished to all 
on the company’s payroll. Buying power of Democrat employes is thus stressed—and its sales increase 


Some of the orders may not show as 
large a profit as regular work, yet they 
help to keep volume up and in the long 
run usually are more profitable than if 
they were sent several hundred miles to 
be run on a paper ruler. 

The forms may be made up of brass 
rule, monotype rule, or linotype border 


*EpitTor’s Note.—It is well to remember, 
while reading this article, that the volume of 
work of this type has greatly decreased in re- 
cent years. Also, much of it is being printed in 
black now. This fact of course in no sense les- 
sens the value of the information when such 
work is to be handled by the printer. 
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General offices of the Democrat Printing & Lithographing Company, Little Rock, Arkansas. This firm’s 
constructive plan for stressing its employes’ buying power is fully described in the preceding article 


slide rule, or even from rule slugs made 
from ordinary em dashes. 

If brass rule is used, it must be in per- 
fect condition. If machine-cast rule is 
used the ends should be shaved on the 
mitering machine, or be dressed with a 
file so that all the joints fit perfectly and 
show no perceptible breaks in the print. 
Ordinary hard packing is essential, with 
all low parts of the form brought up by 
makeready tissue in the usual manner. 

It is possible to purchase imitation 
ruling-machine inks for letterpress use 
from any reputable inkmaker. However, 
the inks may be mixed right in the shop 
by toning regular colors with mixing 
white or a tint base. This also cuts the 
gloss to some extent, but any other re- 
ducer or dope may be added sparingly 
for the same purpose. The reds, greens, 
and purples offer no difficulty, but the 
faint blue requires some skill in mixing. 
Use a light blue ink, adding only enough 
white to get the right shade. If a darker 
blue is used too much white will be re- 
quired, which might result in a washy- 
looking print. This possibly could be 
overcome by using cover white instead 
of the thinner white. 

In doing this class of work good roll- 
ers are a necessity, and they must be set 
right; that is, they should be set very 
lightly to the form. If a platen press is 
used, all of the practices applicable to 
regular rulework hold good; such as live 
composition; trucks and rollers exactly 
the same diameter; using roller bearers 
if possible, and protecting rollers from 
vertical rule cuts. This danger is elimi- 
nated if a job cylinder press is used, and 
better work is possible in every respect. 

For long runs the presswork time may 
be reduced by doubling up. When small 
forms permit it, time may be saved by 
utilizing work-and-twist or work-and- 
turn forms; and, if more than two colors 
are required, by splitting the fountain, 
running the work through once, and 
then changing the forms and running 
through again. Even for shops equipped 
with a ruling machine it is sometimes ex- 
pedient to run difficult orders thus. 
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“1.P.” Equipment Catalog Is Given 


Warm Welcome by Printers 


HE FIRST annual edition of THE IN- 
bi Bis PRINTER’s “Catalog of Equip- 
ment and Supplies for the Graphic Arts” 
has been distributed, and printers’ com- 
ments upon this volume are now being 
received daily in a steady stream. The 


CATALOG 
OF 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


FOR THE 


GRAPHIC 
ARTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


COMPANY 





RFE SOMO NELLY PEO ae 


Containing 134 pages of specific information regard- 
ing equipment for all branches of the graphic arts, 
the first edition of this catalog has been accorded a 
cordial reception by printers throughout the land 


communications are uniformly congrat- 
ulatory in tone, reflecting the keen reali- 
zation of printers that such a reference 
book answers a genuine need and will 
find constant use in their plants when- 
ever new equipment is to be purchased. 
The Caslon Company, widely known 
Toledo printing concern, comments that 
the catalog is “very fine,” and the J. F. 
Widman & Sons Company, McGregor, 
Iowa, speaks of it in those identical 
words. The Bazner Press, Chicago, con- 
siders the catalog “complete and com- 
prehensive,” and goes on to offer some 
constructive suggestions for making it 
still better. The Hill-Brown Printing 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, remarks: 
“This is a splendid contribution to the 
trade, and will prove helpful to us.” 
Rous & Mann, Limited, well known 
printing concern of Toronto, remarked: 
“This is the brightest and most accept- 
able idea that has been put out for the 
printing industry for some considerable 
time. We went over the catalog page by 
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page, and were delighted with the great 
amount of information throughout its 
pages.” The Saturday Night Press, In- 
corporated, of Detroit, commented with 
“Splendid!” Kable Brothers Company, 
of Mount Morris, Illinois, considers the 
catalog “A fine aid to the purchasing 
department.” And the Biggar Printing 
Company, of Cleveland, expressed itself 
thus: “Very good; just what the trade 
needed. Ought to do advertisers and 
printers a great deal of good.” 

The Courier-Journal JobPrinting Com- 
pany, of Louisville, refers to this first 
annual edition as being “very satisfac- 
tory as to arrangement of data, size, and 
binding—a convenient reference book.” 
From the Lutheran Book Concern, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, we have this comment: 
“The book is very good, and will prove 
to be of great service.” The Brecken- 
ridge News, Cloverport, Kentucky, re- 
marks that “your catalog is excellent,” 
and the William Mitchell Printing Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Indiana, considers it 
“a valuable book.” 

From the Register Publishing Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Illinois, this commen- 
tary is received: “Your catalog will be 
placed in a prominent place in our shop. 
It should prove of great value to us.” 
The Gray Printing Company, Fostoria, 


Ohio, writes us to the effect that it finds 
the catalog “very good and useful.” 

Two firms from the same state, Wis- 
consin, make a suggestion for the atten- 
tion of advertisers in the catalog. The 
Cantwell Printing Company, Madison, 
states that “Prices on equipment would 
be a big help.” And The Greene Press, 
Incorporated, at Waupun, comments: 
“Very useful book, but would be even 
better if it gave list prices on some of the 
equipment that is shown.” 

The practical significance of the cata- 
log itself for the manufacturer’s inter- 
ests is clearly indicated in the following 
comment by the Times Printing Com- 
pany, at Bowling Green, Missouri: “We 
think your new equipment catalog is an 
exceptional idea. It should sell more 
products for the manufacturers, and it 
certainly is very helpful to the printing- 
plant executive.” The same thought is 
echoed in this communication from the 
Favorite Printing Company, of Hilbert, 
Wisconsin: “We can assure you that the 
book is appreciated, as it certainly gives 
many suggestions for improvements. I 
think it will induce us to order addi- 
tional equipment that we are lacking.” 

The publishing of this catalog was a 
new venture, accompanied by the natu- 
ral uncertainties of any innovation. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is therefore gratified 
at the cordial approval expressed by 
printers generally. Constructive sugges- 
tions for betterment of the second edi- 
tion, now being started, will be truly 
appreciated by THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Business Review for February 


OT since the announcement from the 
White House early last October 
that plans were being formulated to cor- 
rect existing economic and credit diffi- 
culties has the stock market responded 
with such a decided upward turn as was 
seen on the day prior to and the day fol- 
lowing the holiday in observance of the 
anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s birth. 
Whether this represents the “turning 
point” brought about by the launching 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, or whether it is merely a manipu- 
lated move by professional operators, 
still remains to be seen. 
There is no doubting the fact, how- 
ever, that the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation recently created by Con- 
gress will do much to restore confidence 
and provide relief. An organization hav- 
ing an authorized capital of $500,000,- 
000 all subscribed by the United States 
Government, and having the power to 
borrow up to three times that amount, 
thereby being enabled to make secured 
loans to banks, trust companies, build- 
ing and loan organizations, insurance 
companies, railroads, agricultural and 
livestock credit organizations, and other 
deserving financial institutions, will un- 
doubtedly be powerful enough to pull us 
out of the Slough of Despond. Surely, 
such assistance cannot help but bolster 
confidence by removing the unreasoned 
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fear which has had such a restraining in- 
fluence upon our business activity, and 
which has exerted such a heavy pressure 
upon security markets. 

The adjustment of wages of the rail- 
road employes has been followed up by 
some spurt in railroad shop activity, as 
equipment is reported to be in need of 
considerable repair and overhauling. On 
the basis of the 1931 payrolls, it has 
been estimated that the 10 per cent re- 
duction in the wages of the railroad 
worker will save the railroad companies 
a total of $215,000,000 for the twelve- 
month period of the agreement. Much of 
this amount will be spent for iron and 
steel products; lumber and other forest 
products; coal, oil, copper, and other 
commodities. In other words, it will in- 
directly aid in the general expansion of 
business everywhere. 

The anticipation of such activity may 
have been the reason for the increase of 
more than 150,000 tons in the produc- 
tion of steel ingots during January as 
compared with the December output. 
Other evidence of anticipated progress 
is noticed in the resumption of activity 
after two months’ idleness at the plant 
of the Valley Mould and Iron Corpora- 
tion in the Youngstown district. Because 
the Valley Mould Company supplies the 
steel ingot mold needs of many of the 
large steel producers, the rate of steel- 
making may be gaged to some extent by 
its activities, and its resumption, there- 
fore, is of more than usual significance. 

Progressive organizations in various 
fields have by no means been lying dor- 
mant during these months of lull in busi- 
ness. Much attention has been devoted 
to the perfection and strengthening of 
advertising and selling programs. Once 
the upward trend of business is well un- 
der way, sales-promotion and advertis- 
ing departments, rejuvenated with forces 
throbbing with the dynamic impulse to 
forge ahead into the thick of the fray, 
will carry out these freshly formulated 
sales ideas. The forward-looking printer 
will do well to look to the functioning of 
his equipment and of his all-important 
organization to make sure that they are 
in readiness, and capably and efficiently 
manned for the strenuous climb which 
may be just around the already-visible 
corner. Corrective as well as recupera- 
tive forces have been at work, and each 
day brings us nearer to the turning of 
the road for better times. 
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Typogra phic Scoreboard 
March, 1932 
Subject: THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Issues of January 30 and February 6 and 13 


148 Half- and Full-Page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 


Regular (M*), 27; Bold (M), 9; 
Book (T**), 5 
GarRAMoND (T) 
Old Style, 20; Bold, 15 
Caston (T) 
Old Style, 20; Bold, 5 
ScotcH Roman (T) 
Futura (M) 
Regular, 5; Black, 2 
BooKMAN (T) 
Goupy (T) 
Regular, 1; Bold, 3 
CLoISTER (T) 
Old Style, 1; Bold, 2 
KENNERLEY (T) 
CENTURY OLD STYLE (T) 
GirpDER (M) 
KaBet (M) 
Regular, 1; Light, 1 
Monotype Cocu1n (M) 
BASKERVILLE (T) 
BERNHARD GorTHic (M) 
BERNHARD RoMAN Botp (M) 
Granyjon (T) 
Lininc Gotuic (M) 
*M—modernistic ; T**—traditional 
Ads set in traditional types 
Ads set in modernistic types 
One advertisement was not included in 
the above-given compilation for the rea- 
son that it was hand-lettered. The display 
of twenty-two of those advertisements 
herewith credited to traditional type faces 
appeared in faces designated as modern- 
istic. On the otner hand the display of the 


MARLENE Drcrescn 


we CLIVE BROOK 


Anes May Wong, Warcer O1ned 


- Dicected by 
4O0SnPF VON STERNGERG 


six advertisements for which modernistic 
faces are credited was set in faces consid- 
ered as being traditional. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in medium face 


Style of Layout 


Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic 


Illustrations 


Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic 
(No illustrations were used in five of 
the advertisements.) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic 

Friends of the square-serif (Egyptian) 
style of letter, Stymie, Girder, Karnak, 
et al, are at last privileged to see it repre- 
sented in the main section of the score- 
board. It was used for the text and also 
display of advertisements for one auto- 
mobile in two of the three issues of the 
Post covered. The style was used for dis- 
play only in six more of the total num- 
ber of advertisements considered, these 
being among the twenty-two exceptions 
noted in the first paragraph. 


} Soe 


Buy ETHYL GASOLINE 


A new scoreboard feature! Henceforth Scorekeeper will present here what he considers the best 
modern and the best conventional or traditional advertisement in the publication analyzed for the 
issue or issues indicated. Selection, governed solely by physical qualities, will not concern copy 
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Chicago Printers’'Group Using Sound 


Plan for Unemployment Relief 


MERICAN industries, which during a 
decade have been spending mil- 
lions in building up highly effi- 

cient organizations of men and women, 
only to let them gradually dissolve into 
the army of unemployed during the last 
two years, are now confronted with the 
serious problem of relief of these unem- 
ployed, who, their meager savings gone, 
are faced with hunger and want. 

Never before in the history of Ameri- 
can industry have we heard discussed in 
our forums and our market places such 
questions as these: Is industry respon- 
sible for unemployment, and should it 
provide its own insurance against unem- 
ployment? Must the state or industry 
supply funds to relieve the distress fol- 
lowing long periods of unemployment? 
Shall employers and employes jointly 
insure against the time when there is no 
work for them? and so on. 

Because of the high order of intelli- 
gence required of craftsmen and others 
employed in the printing industry, and 
because of the high standard of living of 
our employes, when the layoff comes the 
hardships following the stoppage of the 
pay-check are all the more keenly felt 
and are certain to start trains of thought 
in line with the questions quoted above 
or similar ones. Any experiments in the 
printing industry having any bearing 
upon this whole problem of unemploy- 
ment or any phase of it cannot help but 
be of interest to those who are giving 
thought to questions arising out of it. 

A successful experiment in relief work 
has been carried on by the open-shop 
groups of Chicago printers and lithogra- 
phers for the past year, and is to con- 
tinue for another six or eight months. 

A group of the leaders in these indus- 
tries late in the fall of 1930 realized that 
when the call for relief funds came the 
employers and employes of the open 
shops would contribute more liberally if 
they could be assured that the needs of 
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By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER 





the families of the unemployed in the 
open-shop printing and lithographing 
industries would be served from such 
funds. If a plan could be set up whereby 
open-shop funds could be used for the 
relief of loyal open-shop employes, this 
would be another benefit added to those 
of group insurance, individual contract, 
sick benefits, layoff insurance, funeral 
allowances, etc., which have of recent 
years become more or less prevalent in 
the open-shop groups of the printing 
and lithographing industries. 

The board of governors of the Open 
Shop Employing Printers Association 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Consider the 
Catalog 


IGHTLY prepared, it tells the complete 
R story of your product. It leaves but 
little to the uncertainty of imagination 
to prevent purchases or cause misunder- 
standing on the part of a prospect. 

It portrays your product attractively. 
It carries the message to your prospec- 
tive customer as it has been carefully 
thought out and reduced to writing in 
your own Office. 

It presents your entire line—not the 
bread-and-butter essentials, but every- 
thing you have to offer. How many 
times have you heard someone remark, 
when looking over a catalog, “I didn’t 
know this company made (or carried) 
that particular item!” 

If you want a catalog that will prove 
a real selling tool, even in the hands of 
salesmen of but moderate ability, get in 
touch with us and let us assist you in 
shaping up a presentation of your goods 
that will really pay you for the amount 
of the investment. 

Drop in to see us—or dial 2-2809 and 
we will have our representative call at 
your convenience. 








Impressive catalog sales copy from The Proof Sheet, 
the house-organ of Garrett & Massie, of Richmond 





sponsored the plan and appointed a 
committee of five, consisting of the em- 
ployment managers of five of the largest 
shops, to assist in raising the funds and 
disbursing them. Permission in writing 
had ben obtained from the Governor’s 
Emergency Unemployment and Relief 
Commission to raise the funds and dis- 
burse them, provided monthly reports of 
the activity and full accounting of all of 
the funds were made to the commission. 
The work required weekly meetings of 
the relief committee, and it became so 
heavy by last November that two more 
members were added to the committee. 

The secretary of the Open Shop Em- 
ploying Printers Association is secretary 
of the committee, and his office is used 
for transacting the relief business, in- 
cluding the interviewing of applicants 
and keeping the records. Therefore the 
expense of administration of the relief 
funds has involved no charge against the 
funds collected. The fact that every dol- 
lar contributed for relief is actually go- 
ing to prevent hunger, lack of shelter, 
and other necessities is a source of great 
satisfaction and pleasure to the several 
thousand donors to the fund. And that 
fact has been no small factor this year in 
the open-shop printers and lithogra- 
phers quite generously oversubscribing 
their quota. The sum of $75,000 was 
asked, but the final figure of the cam- 
paign was over $106,000! 

Every applicant for relief is inter- 
viewed by the secretary, who obtains all 
the data required from him and then 
consults the employment bureau’s rec- 
ord of this applicant. If the latter is 
regular, and there is reasonable evidence 
that the mar and his dependents are in 
need, the case is sent to the Salvation 
Army to make the regular investigation. 

The Salvation Army is one of the five 
accredited relief agencies of the gov- 
ernor’s commission, and employs a num- 
ber of competent case workers who now 
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make all the investigations. Rather than 
attempt to build up a staff of trained 
case workers in the short time at its com- 
mand, and thereby entail considerable 
expense, the relief committee made an 
arrangement with the Salvation Army 
to handle the investigations, make the 
necessary reports, and recommend the 
character and size of the budget to be 
allowed the case. Because the Salvation 
Army had a special fund for the employ- 
ment of case workers there was 
no charge to the printers’ relief 
committee. This arrangement ob- 
viated another source of admin- 
istrative expense. 

At the regular weekly meeting 
of the relief committee the re- 
ports of the Salvation Army’s 
case workers are presented. As 
each is an employment manager, 
the members of the committee 
are personally acquainted with 
over 90 per cent of the appli- 
cants, and one or more members 
of the committee are able to give 
first-hand information which is 
of considerable help to the com- 
mittee in arriving at a decision. 
This personal knowledge, to- 
gether with the report of the case 
worker, ordinarily will determine 
whether or not the case is to have 
relief. The question then is, How 
much is to be given? 

The report of the Salvation 
Army’s case worker always con- 























Single individual, $40 a month; fam- 
ily of two, $50 a month; family of three, 
$60 a month; family of four, $70 a 
month; family of five, $75 a month; 
family of six, $80 a month; fuel extra: 
$2 a room—maximum, $8. The items 
for rent vary from $15 to $35 a month; 
food, from $20 to $50; gas, electricity, 
and transportation, a total of $5 to $12. 

When a budget for a case is approved, 
the Salvation Army contact representa- 


HINK BIG! 

Those two words 

are the true secret 

of big business. 
Never accept the obvious 
solution to any sale. Stay 
outin front. Dare to do 
something that you know 
the other fellow wouldn’t 
dare to do! The salesman 
who thinks big will often 
have to modify the plan he 
recommends, but the modi- 
fication will often be larger 
than his customer’s first 
plans. And always remem: 

ber this: The big jobs are 
no more difficult to 
service than little 
jobs. 


governors orders the treasurer to pay it 
from the relief funds. No budgets are 
approved by the committee unless there 
is cash over and above commitments to 
pay for them actually on hand. 

During the twelve months that the 
committee has been functioning, 414 
cases have been considered. Of these 306 
are active; 63 at present inactive; 30 
were rejected for cause; 9 have been 
canceled as no longer needing relief, and 
6 are held for further investiga- 
tion. Of the 369 active and inac- 
tive cases, 302 are “family” cases 
affecting 1,201 individuals, and 
67 are cases of “single” men and 
women, including widows and 
widowers. The average number 
of individuals a family is 3.976. 
The average monthly relief that 
is granted to “family” cases is 
$65.15, and to “single” cases it 
amounts to $46.36. 

But the really greatest signifi- 
cance attaches to the raising of 
the funds. It is a spectacle of no 
small moment when thousands 
of employes whose pay envelopes 
have been more or less “skimpy” 
during the past two years lay 
down their contributions for re- 
lief beside those of their employ- 
ers, matching them dollar for 
dollar, in order that their fellow 
employes who have been less for- 
tunate may not know the misery 
of no shelter, no warmth, and no 
food. For two winters’ needs the 








tains a suggested budget, with 
items for rent, food, gas and elec- 
tricity, transportation, and fuel. 
The amounts of these items vary accord- 
ing to the size of the family, the ages of 
the children, the health of the individ- 
uals, and whether the applicant is the 
head of the family or merely a member 
of it. If any of the members of the fam- 
ily are employed, a certain portion of 
their monthly income is deducted from 
the total of the recommended budget. 
The committee, with the help of the ex- 
perience of the Salvation Army, has set 
up a schedule of standard budgets, not 
to be arbitrarily followed, but as guides 
toward fairness, adequacy, and conser- 
vatism. Using them as a measure of the 
case worker’s recommended budget, the 
committee is enabled to meet the needs 
of the situation. This schedule of relief 
has been arranged approximately on the 
following reasonable basis: 
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An effective two-color hanger on cream-tinted stock, from Ben Franklin 
Press Daly-Seeger, Limited, San Francisco. Text by Harry A. Wheeler 


tive is notified at once and relief begins 
without delay. A check is sent to the 
landlord for the rent, and either a check 
for food or an order on a neighboring 
grocery is sent to the applicant. In some 
cases the food-and-incidentals check is 
sent in two instalments to avoid misap- 
plication by poor managers in the home. 
There is constant follow-up by phone, 
letter, or visits to see that the relief is 
adequate and resultful. Many splendid 
appreciative letters have been received 
by the committee from those who have 
been helped through this time of need. 
The Salvation Army keeps an accu- 
rate account of its expenditures on each 
case, and at the end of the month sends 
an itemized invoice to the committee. 
The committee approves the invoice as 
proper for payment, and the board of 


magnificent sum of $150,422.22 
was raised—for last winter’s re- 
quirements $43,780.60, and for the pres- 
ent winter’s need the sum amounted to 
$106,641.62! It is a splendid example 
of employe participation which augurs 
well for the solution of many other prob- 
lems growing out of the great economic 
tragedy through which we are passing. 





The really important matter, before 
any money is spent or even appropriated 
for advertising, is to find out why the 
advertising is needed—what it can be 
expected to do for a business—where its 
legitimate place is in the business pic- 
ture. ...If the cost, intelligently figured, 
proves prohibitive, the chances are that 
the business does not need advertising 
at all—it needs an undertaker.—From 
an article by William S. Power, appear- 
ing in “Printers’ Ink Monthly.” 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Proofroom questions are welcomed, and will be answered in this department. Personal 
reply is made only when a stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies the inquiry 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 

















When There’s No Rule, Good Sense Will 

Prove the Best Guide You Can Find 

I used the word “unmeasurable,” rather than 
“immeasurable,” as the latter seemed to be too 
“limitless” in meaning. I was radical enough to 
insist upon a word that may be obsolete, but 
which expressed what I wanted to convey bet- 
ter than any other I could think of. I believe 
the word “unmeasurable’” is still to be found in 
some of the older dictionaries. Shall we have it 
put back into the later editions? Or shall we 
continue to brave the jeers of friendly critics, 
and use the word that conveys the right mean- 
ing as we see it >—Colorado. 

The sentence was this: “Consulting 
with us has proved of unmeasurable 
value to many careful buyers of print- 
ing.” Frankly, I think the more conven- 
tional “immeasurable” would have been 
better. The odd and unusual word com- 
petes in the reader’s attention with the 
statement made, and detracts by just so 
much from the force of the text. “Un- 
measurable” is more specific than “im- 
measurable.” You might say a certain 
distance is “unmeasurable,” because you 
can’t get at it in any way. But you speak 
of the “immeasurable” distances of outer 
space. Don’t use the unusual form unless 
it actually does what the conventional 
form won’t do for you; and don’t let a 
whim or fancy fool you. Think of how 
it’s going to work in the other fellow’s 
mind. That’s the real test. 


a 


Friendly Note From a Radio Announcer 
Because We Appreciated His Humor 


In your department reference was made to 
my having said, in a “Cheerio” broadcast pro- 
gram,—‘“one of which I am whom.” This is to 
thank you for realizing that it was “all in fun.” 
[t is a joy to find one who conducts a depart- 
ment like yours who still has his sense of hu- 
mor. Incidentally, I have found Proofroom the 
most interesting and instructive department of 
its kind I have seen.—Russ Gilbert. 


When Proofroom can’t get a little fun 
out of its problems, it will be time to 
shut up shop. A whole lot of trouble is 
caused in printshops and proofrooms by 
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overearnestness of workers in arguments 
that spring up when problems of spell- 
ing, punctuation, division, etc., arise. 
The fact is that very often there are two 
or more styles or forms equally good, 
and the decision as to which to use calls 
for exercise of personal judgment. The 
printshop or proofroom in which Old 
Man Humor is always present is not 
only a happier but a more cleanly pro- 
ductive place of business. 
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Praise Pleases; but Practical Questions 
Keep This Department Going 


Your reply to “Ohio” (December number) 
was GOOD. (Yes, all in caps, to say what I 
mean.) My object, though, is in reality to tell 
you that I always read your department and 
find much that is of interest, and all of help 
should the occasion arise —WM ontreal. 


Mighty nice of you to say it, sir! But 
of late there has been a marked and dis- 
tressing shortage of queries. What is 
wrong? Has the proofroom community 
no more troubles and vexing problems? 
What is your difficulty? 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Rip Van Winkles 


of Business 


| HEN Rip VAN WINKLE awakened 





from his twenty years of sleep he 
found all his old friends gone and the 
world in a new era. How many Rips do 
you know who are spending their re- 
maining years telling the tale of their 
unfortunate experience ? 

Compare these with the leaders of 
our successful enterprises. You will find 
that the concerns that stay wide awake 
are those which use the stimulant of 
printing that embodies much more than 
merely paper and ink. 











A thought-stirring angle is offered in this cover ad 
from M. P. Basso & Company’s snappy house-organ 





Are Headlines Exercising an Unsuspected 
Influence Upon Our Common Usage? 


Please give the proper spelling of the plural 
of “bus.” —Nevada. 


The only way that “looks right” to 
me is with the doubled “s’”’: “busses.” 
There are not many words with which 
comparison can be made. If I were writ- 
ing an English plural for “gladiolus,” it 
would be “gladioluses’”—one “s.” But 
then, that is an unaccented syllable, and 
that makes a difference. I would write 
“omnibuses,” I think (it’s hard to be 
sure, when you get too word-conscious). 
But though “busses” seems better to me 
than “buses,” the latter form is in quite 
general use nowadays. 

I have an idea that the headline writ- 
ers exercise a more dominant influence 
than is commonly perceived. The head- 
line writer has to fit his ideas to an exact 
allowance of space, and every kind of 
squeeze-up is all to the good for him. As 
we are a nation of headline readers, this 
tendency to seek the shortest way of 
saying anything—even though it be a 
brand-new way, and contrary to all the 
ordinary rules and regulations—is sure 
to be reflected in common composition 
which is not restricted by the tyrannical 
requirements of line space. 


Blin ka 


They'll Be Arguing About This One 
a Hundred Years From Now! 


Is this correct: “The war was carried on in- 
termittently for am hundred years’? It looks 
funny to me!—Wisconsin. 

An ancient and perhaps an immortal 
question. I always say “a hundred,” but 
that doesn’t mean a thing to those who 
for some reason or other write “an hun- 
dred.” It seems as though they must 
think “ ’undred.” If you sound the “h” 
the one-letter form, ‘“‘a” instead of “‘an,”’ 
certainly is called for. Say over several 
similar words and I believe you'll agree. 
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“Concise Oxford’’ Not the Same as the 
“O.E. D.,” but It Is English 


You will find a list of English spellings in 
any good English dictionary of the English 
language. An excellent one of convenient size 
is “The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English” (Clarendon Press, Oxford). Another 
reference work of value to many printers is “A 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage,” also a 
Clarendon Press publication. This deals briefly 
but lucidly with many words which have come 
to be used in different ways, indicating the cor- 
rect use—Montreal. 


Is Fowler’s “Concise Oxford Dictionary” 
considered equivalent to the original “Oxford 
English Dictionary” when “the Oxford” is 
specified ? They differ, you know.—New York. 


“The Concise Oxford” was compiled 
by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. The 
Fowlers’ names stand also on the title 
pages of “The King’s English” and “The 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary.” Publication 
of ‘The Concise Oxford” was author- 
ized as the “O. E .D.” neared comple- 
tion. The spellings are “for the most 
part, but not invariably,” those of the 
big book. “For instance,” says the pref- 
ace, “the verbs that contain the suffix 
-ize, and their derivatives in -ization, are 
all given without the alternative forms 
in -ise, although these are still the com- 
moner in British (as opposed to Ameri- 
can) spelling; but such generally estab- 
lished spellings as judgment, rhyme, axe, 
have not been excluded in favor of the 
judgement, rime, ax, preferred by the 
O.E. D., but are retained as alternatives 
having the right to exist.” Other differ- 
ences are noted. Any customer calling 
for “Oxford spellings” might accept the 
“Concise Oxford,” but any one to whom 
“Oxford” means “O. E. D.” would not. 
In the “Concise Oxford” we find “tyre, 
see tire’; “wag(g)on”; “cheque, see 
check”; “sylvan, see silvan.” 

> + + 


Unusual Possessives — Along With Some 
Noticeably Artificial Difficulties 


Suppose a store named “‘Brown’s” opened a 
branch store on Broadway, giving it the name 
“Brown’s—Broadway,” what would be the 
possessive form ?—California. 


What would be the possessive form of 
“Brown’s,” already a possessive? You 
would not write “Brown’s’s new depart- 
ment.” You would unhesitatingly write 
“Brown’s new department.” If the ex- 
pression seemed somehow incomplete, 
you would switch to “the new depart- 
ment at Brown’s.” It would be correct 
and, I should think, satisfactory to write 
it “Brown’s—Broadway’s new depart- 
ment.” The fact that it looks as if you 
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were referring to Broadway’s new de- 
partment simply has to be accepted. If 
space is available it would be okay to 
sidestep with “the new department at 
Brown’s—Broadway.” 

+> > 


Attention, “Ohio”! Communicate With 
Us; “Texas’”’ Wants to Send a Letter 


If you will kindly give me the address of 
“Ohio,” or forward this letter to him, you will 
not only confer a favor but will win a cartload 
of thanks.—Texas. 


Will “Ohio” please let us have his ad- 
dress, of which we have no record, so 
that we may forward it to “Texas”? 

++ + 
It’s Hard on a Proofreader When What Is 
Right Sometimes Is Sometimes Wrong 


I am a young proofreader, not long on the 
job, and I don’t want to do anything to get 
myself in bad and spoil my chances of going 
ahead. Well, I changed “‘one’s self” in copy to 
“oneself” on the proof, and didn’t I get a call 
for it! Isn’t “oneself” correct >—Minnesota. 


Now, this is what I call—if you will 
excuse the profanity—a darned inter- 
esting coincidence! Only a few days ago 
I had occasion to give a proofreader a 
quiet, private “call” because he changed 
“oneself” in my copy to “one’s self”! 
Isn’t it odd how these things happen? 

When you want to combine “one” and 
“self” to make a word as tightly solid as 
“himself,” “herself,” you write “one- 
self.” To be sure, “himself,” “herself,” 
“themselves” are a little different, in 
that they don’t carry the apostrophe 
and “s”’ as sign of possession. “Itself” is 
a shade nearer, though not exactly the 
same; it has the dropped “s,” though 
there is no apostrophe in “its.” 

But we have to distinguish between 
two possibilities: “oneself” as the tight 
compound, and “one’s self” as a possible 
and permissible form where the idea of 
“self” is to be stressed. One should be 
fair with oneself; one should take good 
care of his self, of one’s seli—meaning 
individuality. 

Nine times out of ten, “oneself” is the 
form called for. You are more apt to be 
“called” for changing “oneself” into 
“one’s self” than the other way ’round. 
But there 7s a satisfaction in making 
these nice distinctions; and it’s an asset 
to the proofreader, always under fire, if 
he can explain his differentiations to 
others clearly and convincingly, instead 
of saying, when his marking is chal- 
lenged by some other person. “It just 
doesn’t feel right that way.” 





We Can’t Avoid Admitting That Special 
Work May Call for Special Styles 


For some time we have been at differences 
with one of our local churches as to the correct 
capitalization of words, particularly those 
which are ecclesiastical in meaning. Will you 
look over the enclosed calendar and give us 
your reaction >—New Jersey. 


Well, the calendar is pretty well sprin- 
kled with caps. Here are some samples: 
“The Ladies’ Association are collecting 
Jellies and Pickles.” “. . . the Union Ser- 
vice.” “The men of our Church.” “For 
the past two Sunday Evenings...” “... 
the Evening Service.” ‘The Gospel 
Team.” “The Choir.” “We offer our 
Condolence to...” 

I don’t know that jellies and pickles 
are particularly ecclesiastic, but when 
the ladies collect them for a hospital 
these jellies and pickles are regarded 
with something close to reverence. That 
may sound whimsical; but I mean it, in 
earnest. Capital initials are used for 
proper nouns, and to the people of this 
church their services and clubs and so on 
are special and particular objects of re- 
gard. Hence, no doubt, the impulse to 
capitalize quite liberally. 

To me it seems bad business, in this 
kind of work, to do anything but give 
the customer just what he wants. If he 
is actually illiterate he will welcome 
your help. If he isn’t, why not give him 
his way, since the order is wholly his and 
its imperfections in style can in no way 
reflect upon your skill as a printer? If 
you don’t feel like running wide open, 
arrange with the customer to have him 
prepare copy just as he wants it, and 
then—follow copy! 

++ + 


Here’s a Truly Stimulating Appeal for 
High Ideals in the Proofroom 


Do give us more such articles as the one on 
“Something Better Than Proofreading.” There 
is no profession more belittled or less under- 
stood. I would not give a snap for a proof- 
reader without the ambition to be something 
better than a mere proofreader. You know the 
type I mean. But to be a better and better 
proofreader, to keep up to the minute as a 
proofreader, to develop the judgment and the 
alertness to hold the publications of a printing 
house to the quality that deserves respect, 
should mean continual advancement in respon- 
sibility and in opportunity as well as in salary. 
Instead of looking about for “something bet- 
ter than proofreading,” let’s make proofread- 
ing worth while !—California. 


This letter comes from a reader in the 
employ of a great university press, and 
must have inspiration for proofreaders 
in all grades of professional standing. 
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BOUT 1924 someone conceived the 
A unique idea that metallic pow- 
ders might successfully be em- 
ployed as a base for inks. Samples were 
prepared with aluminum bronze powder, 
and a few leaflets actually printed. The 
results obtained were crude, judged by 
today’s high standards, but the effects 
were sufficiently interesting to printers 
to warrant further experiments. Some 
real pioneering ensued—the brunt of the 
work being carried by small but enter- 
prising printing establishments which, 
even at this early date, saw the unusual 
possibilities in inks of this character. 

Despite discouraging setbacks due to 
the fundamental differences between the 
new metallic powder ink and the ordi- 
nary type of ink, these printers persisted. 
Aluminum-printed booklets, direct-mail 
pieces, and inserts increased in quantity 
and in quality. The years slipped by, 
and copper bronze inks appeared. 

Then came the fourth day of January, 
1930, and out of a clear sky, as it were, 
a double-page advertisement done in 
aluminum ink appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. It shocked the print- 
ing industry, startled three million Post 
readers, and gave the entire advertising 
world something to talk about. Metallic 
ink had made its official debut. Printers 
had proved that there was something 
new under the sun, and the whole pro- 
fession had taken another step forward. 

We have already said that. metallic 
ink is fundamentally different from ordi- 
nary inks. How? Let’s take a brief ex- 
cursion to the scene of operation and see 
how one, aluminum ink, is prepared. 

We are in the powder plant of an alu- 
minum mill. The sheet aluminum is first 
cut into small uniform pieces and placed 
in stamp mills consisting of a series of 
steel hammers which fall on steel anvils. 
These break the aluminum into smaller 
fragments. Additional stamping causes 
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Recent Thought on Metallic Inks 
as Used in the Modern Plant 


By A. W. BARRETT 








the fragments to disintegrate until they 
are reduced to a fine powder composed 
of minute flakes of genuine aluminum 
which, after polishing is completed, be- 
comes aluminum bronze powder. 





In past issues we have printed 
considerable good information 
on metallic inks. However, this 
series of articles by Mr. Barrett, 
the well known vice-president 
of the Miller Printing Machin- 
ery Company, has the special 
merit of portraying a complete 
picture of this recent develop- 
ment, to say nothing of the prac- 
tical ideas which every reader 
will undoubtedly obtain as he 
reads these important articles 















The scene shifts. We are in the press- 
room. Deft hands are measuring out the 
silvery powder. Carefully the powder is 
stirred into the vehicle. Now the flakes 
are thoroughly incorporated with the ve- 
hicle. The stirring ceases. Watch what 
happens from this point on: 

Almost instantly a silvery film starts 
to collect on the surface of the vehicle. 
The tiny flakes, held at the top by sur- 
face tension, gather until the vehicle is 
completely hidden and the film presents 
an unbroken metallic sheen. This inter- 
esting process is called “leafing.” The 
identical action takes place when the ink 
is applied to the surface of the paper, ex- 
cept that the ink is allowed to dry and 
the aluminum printed surface acquires a 
permanent silvery luster. 

“But what advantages shall I derive 
from the use of metallic ink?” ask the 
printer and the advertiser. “Assuming 
that its pedigree is logical and that it is 
made in a different manner from other 
inks—what then?” 

Logical questions, and not too easy to 
answer in a few words. The best method 
of approach is to select a half a dozen 
specimens of metallic-ink printing and 
compare them with a like number of or- 
cinary ink orders. Note especially the 
bright, scintillating surfaces of the me- 
tallic pieces, the powerful contrasts, the 
bold modern lines. Observe, too, how the 
suggestion of quality is brought out by 
the use of metals. Notice how the eyes 
are irresistibly drawn to the bright me- 
tallic surfaces. 

Turning now to the practical difficul- 
ties surrounding the use of metallic inks, 
we consider first the problems of the 
artist, who, together with the printer, is 
largely responsible for the success or 
failure of a metallic-ink order. 

Close codperation between the print- 
ing and the art department is obviously 
necessary. And where the printer does 
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not maintain his own art department he 
should endeavor to work with the artist 
employed so that the suggestions carried 
out may be of benefit to both parties. 

As key man for the group, the artist, 
in conjunction with the layout man, 
should follow closely the accepted prac- 
tice covering the application of alumi- 
num ink or, in fact, any metallic ink. 
While this procedure is still somewhat 
in the formative stage, experience has 
brought out some clear-cut rules. 

There are two techniques employed 
among artists who use aluminum ink. 
One involves the use of solid surfaces— 
both colored and metallic. In general 
this is preferable, as the brilliance of the 
aluminum ink is not hidden by the use 
of a halftone or Ben Day screen. Where 
the illustration requires shading, the 
contrast between the shaded and high- 
lighted portions should be accentuated 
as much as possible. Thin, fine lines in 
metal are not often recommended, al- 
though with the proper background they 
may fit into some decorative schemes. 

One disadvantage of fine-line work is 
the natural “greasy” consistency of alu- 
minum ink, which sometimes causes it 
to “creep” slightly beyond the confines 
of the intended printing surface. If de- 
signs of this sort are essential to the ef- 
fectiveness of the work, there should be 
a minimum space of one-sixteenth inch 
between printed surfaces. This may be 
accomplished by using the paper stock 
as part of the design and thus separating 
the colors. The plates should be etched 
deeply between printing edges. These 
precautions will prevent smudging and 
decrease the number of washups re- 
quired. They will also help the pressman 
to keep the accumulation of excess ink 
from filling up these spaces. 

Heavy designs calling for black or any 
other color to overprint aluminum are 
not particularly desirable. This is just 
like trying to print over a sheet of actual 
metal itself. Where the design calls for 
such overprinting it is essential that the 
printer secure from the ink manufac- 
turer an ink which is guaranteed for this 
purpose. Ordinary inks will show a de- 
cided weakening of the color, and will be 
likely to “flake” off at points where the 
overprinting occurs. Because aluminum 
ink will absorb a comparatively small 
amount of the overprinting ink, special 
inks are necessary, as otherwise offset is 
likely to occur through the slow drying 
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of the overprinted ink. Modern inks 
have done away with much of this dan- 
ger, but the added precaution of piling 
the sheets in small “lifts” is advisable, 
and in some cases it may be necessary to 
add slipsheets. Because of these facts 
the artist should limit his overprinting, 
wherever possible, to fine lines or small 
areas. Ordinarily nothing heavier than a 
type face should be used. 

The selection of a proper color to be 
used in conjunction with aluminum is 
largely a matter of opinion and taste. 
Black, reds, blues, greens, and terra 
cotta are always good. Weak tans, dull 
yellows, and most light tints lack con- 
trasting value and may well be avoided. 
Two metallic inks such as gold (copper 
bronze) and aluminum create a very 
rich and striking combination. 

The decidedly modern effect, so no- 
ticeabie in most aluminum-ink work, is 
the natural result of the rules just out- 
lined. With fine background and intri- 
cate design out of the picture, the entire 
scene is given over to the broad and 
sweeping lines which so characterize our 
modern art. This rather startling per- 
spective is so unusual to our classically 
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of aluminum. Naturally the drying qual- 
ities of hard-surfaced papers do not 
equal those of papers without coating, 
but papers such as dull-coats, covers, off- 
sets, or antiques generally require a coat 
of sizing or a base.* 

Very often economies may be effected 
by the artist by providing for the utiliza- 
tion of colors as bases. Often, however, 
the plates can be so ordered that one of 
the other colors can be used as a base for 
the aluminum. This is a decided saving 
as it allows one less impression. Lighter 
colors or tints form a better base for the 
aluminum than heavier or darker ones. 
However, under certain conditions dark 
colors may be used as a base with excel- 
lent results. If two hits are required to 
cover up the dark base, there is of course 
nothing to be gained in number of im- 
pressions through the substitution of the 
color base for regular sizing. 





Publishing Firm Sends Folder With 
All Checks as Advertisement 
The Olsen Publishing Company, of 
Milwaukee, decided not long ago that 
modesty, though perhaps a virtue, in- 


Pleased ws 


Printed with the black as shown, orchid where the reproduction shows gray, and the rules in silver, this piece 
serves two purposes: it stimulates reciprocal business, and demonstrates the firm’s printing ability 


trained eyes, yet so simple and easy to 
understand, that it is most effective. 

With the nature of the design decided 
upon, the artist turns his attention to 
the selection of the proper paper stock. 
Here again is a problem which requires 
considerable experimentation. Different 
types of paper may require metallic inks 
of slightly different compositions. 

In general the smoother or harder- 
surfaced papers will give better results 
in brilliance and evenness of application. 
Fine coated stocks will produce a highly 
satisfactory effect with one impression 


creased its printing sales volume not a 
bit. Some of the firm’s executives were 
constantly paying personal bills to con- 
cerns which had no knowledge that these 
persons were engaged in the printing 
business. There was, it appeared, good 
reason for displacing modesty in favor 
of a consistent effort to seek reciprocal 
business where Olsen money already 
was being spent for various things. 


*Epitor’s Note.—A more detailed account 
of the selection of paper stocks, sizing, and 
other printing operations will be presented in 
the next article of this series on metallic inks. 
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The answer took form in this three- 
color folder (reproduced in two colors), 
which is mailed with every company 
check and also every check mailed by 
the firm’s executives in payment of their 
personal accounts. In the original the 
heading and following ornaments were 
in reverse, in white; the black was as 
shown here; the rules were beautifully 
printed in silver, and the background 
tint seen here as gray was orchid, with 
the text in black. In the space provided 
above the signature the executive using 
the form signed his name, thus adding a 
helpful personal touch. 

The folder is of double value. It sug- 
gests the logical thought of reciproca- 
tion, but it also clearly demonstrates the 
Olsen Publishing Company’s ability to 
produce notably fine printing. The idea 
might well be used by many good print- 
ers who have been too hesitant about 
pushing their own interests. 





Quotation Devised by Printer Is 
Credited to Washington 


By G. HARRIS DANZBERGER 


George Washington, the 200th anni- 
versary of whose birth is being cele- 
brated this year, has been credited with 
many achievements and many state- 
ments, but not without a morsel of fic- 
tion here and there. His cutting down 
the cherry tree was really the product of 
a story-teller’s dream; his standing up 
in the boat, while crossing the Delaware, 
was in like manner an artist’s idea. 

Similarly, Washington has been cred- 
ited with many utterances. No doubt 
many were made by him. But there is 
one quotation which never came from 
the lips of a Washington. Instead, these 
words were the thoughts of a sailor, a 
ship’s printer, who, being without suit- 
able material with which to embellish a 
flag-bedecked menu cover for a friend- 
ship dinner aboard ship in late Novem- 
ber, calmly set, character by character: 
“At this season of the year it is good 
to be thankful for our country and our 
friends—GrorcE WASHINGTON.” And 
needless to say, none of the several hun- 
dred passengers who partook of the meal 
questioned its authenticity. 

So the ship’s printer still chuckles to 
himself as he occasionally sees the quo- 
tation, conceived in a ship’s printery, re- 
produced here and there as being from 
the lips of the first president. 
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Seattle Printer Publishes Several 
Shopping Guides for Suburbs 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


HE AMAZING growth of the American 
te of a shopping news in most of 
the metropolitan centers of this country 
has been the source of considerable con- 
cern to the newspaper publishers in such 
localities. In some of these centers large 
department and specialty stores, lead- 
ing merchants, and business houses have 
united in order to make these shopping 
guides, by whatever name called, a real 
publication venture. They have been de- 
voted, as most readers know, to pure ad- 
vertising—to the typographic setup of 
advertising from which all the divertise- 
ment of news has been removed. 

So firmly has the metropolitan idea 
become embedded in many of the larger 
cities that the publication of twice-a- 
week guides of from eight to ten pages 
has been the source of excellent business 
for printing plants enjoying such con- 
tracts to produce the guides. 


from the urban to the community cen- 
ters, or neighborhoods of the large city, 
where clusters of business houses and 
small retail stores have previously pat- 
ronized community weeklies. 

One of the first of the new community 
series of shopping guides was produced 
by the Superior Printing Company for 
the merchants of Admiral Way, a com- 
munity cluster of stores. This laconic 
Admiral Way Shoppers’ Guide is a four- 
page publication offering a grouping of 
week-end “specials” at the markets, gro- 
ceries, drug stores, cleaners, and garages 
in this neighborhood center. 

From the Admiral Way district, Mr. 
Phelan has taken a step farther away 
from his immediate neighborhood and 
grouped South Alki merchants in a guide 
of similar nature. He also plans entry 
into many other community neighbor- 
hoods of Seattle, where a volume of ad- 














These Gnceiem Good For wenden and Saturday 








SPECIAL FOR OCTOBER 9th AND 10th 


6-inch Stove Pipe, made of 28 gauge uniform blue 
steel and joined with the famous Surelock that will not 
come apart; 24 inches long, regular price 25c. 


Special price, per joint..............................+5 19¢ 
6-inch Dampers, regular price 20c. 
Special price ................. ....16¢ 


SPECIAL FOR OCTOBER 9th AND 10th 


Fancy Fricassee Chicken, Ib........ 19¢ 





WEBER HARDWARE AND FURNITURE 
2611 California Avenue WEst 0038 
SEE LARGE AD ON PAGE FOUR 


TOM HERRETT’S MEAT MARKET 
2606 California Avenue WEst 2650 
SEE LARGE AD ON PAGE THREE 








SPECIAL FOR OCTOBER 9th AND 10th 


LADIES’ COATS, plain or 
fees tenes ac Fe eS $1.00 


QUALITY CLEANERS 
2630% California Avenue 
SEE LARGE AD ON PAGE TWO 





WEst 0818 








SPECIAL FOR OCTOBER 9th AND 10th 


Fruit Gum Drops, Ib...... PA Sao 13¢ 


Regular 25c. Limit One Pound to a Customer 





WEST SEATTLE DRUG STORE 
2600 Calif. Ave. at Admiral Way WE-0255 








SEE LARGE AD ON PAGE FOUR 





Partial view of the front cover of a shoppers’ guide, one of several published by the Superior Printing 
Company, of West Seattle, showing the masthead and some of the ads featuring week-end specials 


Now, however, appears an innovation 
in the plan of Clarence Phelan, head of 
the Superior Printing Company, of West 
Seattle, who has begun the introduction 
of the shopping-guide idea into subur- 
ban sections. As a natural evolution of 
the guide it is being taken by this printer 


vertising in the community weeklies with 
their divertisement of news indicates op- 
portunity for the business paper that 
will stick close to the news of what the 
local merchants and professional people 
have to offer, as divorced from all extra- 
neous community happenings. 
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This plan, followed in urban centers, 
has become the means for establishing 
many successful shopping guides. And 
that the enterprising printer may intro- 
duce the idea to communities where a 
cluster of merchants make possible the 
printing of community weeklies is re- 
flected in the demonstrations of this 
West Seattle printer, who has aligned 
sufficient printing from the individual 
merchants to start in various neighbor- 
hoods with his four-page guides. 

There is a definite plan of front-page 
makeup for the shopping guide. The 
front page carries uniform announce- 
ments, week-end specials of the mer- 
chants, their very best bargain, as an 
index of each merchant’s larger adver- 
tising on the inside pages of the guide. 

Starting from four pages of grouped 
advertising, the little shopping guides 
may be expanded to six, eight, or twelve 
pages, and the size of the paper grad- 
ually increased, as the other “‘neighbor- 
hood” merchants are sold on the value 
of the guide. The printer using such a 
plan as that placed in effect in the me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest, with 
its far-flung area, its community centers 
and neighborhoods spread in the valleys 
and on the seven hills of that Roman- 
esque city, sells merchants of these com- 
munities who advertise elsewhere on the 
basis of the circulation they are losing. 

If a store or cleaning establishment, 
realty office, or even (as in the case of 
present patrons of printers) little shoe- 
shine parlors place advertising in the 
larger advertising mediums that circu- 
late over a wider area, then such places 
are paying for distribution beyond their 
realm. They are losing a part of their 
advertising through sending messages 
into sections of the town from which 
they can hope to attract no business. 

The value of a community shopping 
guide to the individual neighborhood 
stores, the independent grocery no less 
than to the branches of chain grocery 
stores in these communities, is due to 
the fact that in paying the printer for 
space in such a guide he is assured of 
compact 100 per cent distribution in the 
somewhat narrow confines of his com- 
munity trading area. 

The printer arranges for the circula- 
tion of such guides strictly within the 
neighborhood. Free distribution is given 
to every housewife. For the special 
week-end periods, the shopping guide, 
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left on her porch, placed in her mail box, 
or stuck near the door-knob, tells cus- 
tomers whose homes are in the trading 
belt of the “leaders” whose prices are 
comparable to the downtown stores. And 
this keeps the neighborhood business for 
such necessities as food, drug-store sup- 
plies, and other daily wants, and routine 
professional services from going “down- 
town,” which is often the case where lo- 
cal merchants never use printer’s ink to 
let the household next door and around 
the corner know of their merchandise 
and their merchandising “specials.” 

As in the case of the now well estab- 
lished urban shopping guides, the new 
community shopping news, devoid of all 
save the business of bargain-news con- 
cerning every type of retail business and 


every style of personal or household ser- 
vice, is a legitimate candidate for use of 
the printer’s space. 

The rapid growth of these shopping 
guides in the larger centers has meant a 
change from the old-fashioned distribu- 
tion of hand-bills, for once this was a 
popular method, and one of the eagerly 
sought orders for smaller printing plants 
was the production of these hand-bills. 

Now, grouped together, and following 
closely the makeup of the most metro- 
politan news journal as to masthead, ty- 
pography, and the presentation of the 
articles for sale, the shopping guide pre- 
sents one of the most modern instru- 
ments of the printer for reaching more 
businesslike retailers and a vast busi- 
ness-minded public in various localities. 
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== CHARLES 7. PEYTON 
An elaborate design executed in brass rule and type and exhibited at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, held at Chicago in 1893. The piece was designed and executed by Charles T. Peyton, 
Chicago. Except for the type the printing surface is made up entirely of brass rule which is twisted 
to form the figures, and the only tools used were a lead cutter, mitering machine, file, and pliers. 
The exhibit was made in approximately 270 hours of time, and required 417 feet of rule 
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and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 











PHOTOENGRAVING 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 

















English Exhibition of Color Photography 

Shows Notable Progress Achieved 

The Royal Photographic Society, of 
London, has done a very timely service 
to publishers, printers, photomechanical 
workers, and photographers generally 
through an exhibition of ““Color Photog- 
raphy in the Service of Mankind.” We 
are all awakened to the nearness of color 
photography by the movies, the news- 
papers, magazines, and the excellent in- 
serts shown in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It must be admitted that England has 
brought color photography to practical 
use, besides encouraging it. 

It is to Ducos du Hauron, of France, 
that we owe our knowledge of the prin- 
ciples by which color can be recorded on 
paper by the camera. At this exhibition 
due honor is paid to Du Hauron by a 
frame containing nine original prints 
made by this pioneer in the period from 
1869 to 1892, though he began work at 
color photography in 1862. He invented 
cameras for recording the three colors 
simultaneously, and was the first toshow 
that the correct printing colors were: 
yellow, or a minus blue; pink, or a minus 
green, and blue, or minus red. Thus did 
Du Hauron make the first color photo- 
graphs, using Swan’s carbon method, as 
is still done; he obtained many patents, 
and produced a book: “Les couleurs en 
Photographie: Solution du Probleme.” 

The photomechanical worker visiting 
this exhibition is of course interested 
chiefly in the specimens of work done in 
colors by collotype, photoengraving, and 
offset or rotagravure methods. The really 
fine work was done in collotype or gela- 
tin printing because no grain or screen 
is used. The offset examples were appre- 
ciated because of the softness and lack 
of gloss in either paper or the colored 
inks. Photoengraving showed the great- 
est brilliancy because the glossy paper 
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used keeps the colored inks on the sur- 
face of the paper, while rotagravure, be- 
ing an intaglio printing method, piled 
the colored inks over each other until 
the prints had rich, velvety colors which 
were offensively strong at times. 

As the first thing to be considered in 
color photography is the best color cam- 
era the exhibition was weak in this re- 
spect. The Dr. Miethé camera, with its 
repeating back, was not shown. The Au- 
totype Company’s repeating back was 
shown. There is also a clockwork repeat- 
ing back used by Colour Photographs, 
Limited, which insures regular timing 
of all the separate exposures. The Poli- 
chromide camera used by Aron Ham- 
burger in his Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, studio about 1913 was there, as 
was the Edwin T. Butler camera. What 
the public was most interested in seeing 
were the Michael Astafiev camera and 
the latest single-exposure camera made 
by A. G. Hillman, but these were not 
shown. The latter two cameras will be 
described in these columns later. 
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Newspaper Pictures Transported Under 
Chicago’s Streets Through Tubes 

Pictures are so important a feature in 
the most successful papers that in Chi- 
cago the 8 by 10 news photographs are 
shot at a speed of 2,000 feet a minute 
through pneumatic tubes buried 60 feet 
under the streets, these tubes connecting 
the Associated Press with its patrons. In 
the editorial rooms of the papers each 
photo is immediately passed upon as to 
its news value and attractiveness. The 
space it is to occupy in the paper is very 
lightly indicated upon the back of the 
photo so as not to injure it, and it is sent 
to the photoengraving department with- 
out a moment’s loss of time. In a half- 
hour or less the halftone is ready to be 
locked up for the stereotyper. 











Buffalo Indians Show a Photoengraver 
the Blunders of His Tribesmen 
There is evidently much Indian blood 
still left in the Buffalo tribe of Printing 
House Craftsmen. They recently had 
Louis Evers, a tenderfoot photoengraver 
of another tribe, before them for a pow- 
wow and instead of scalping him—there 
being an ordinance against it—they cast 
tomahawks at him, charging him with 
every crime photoengravers accidentally 
commit. They could not comprehend 
how another tribe of craftsmen would 
not do work as perfectly as themselves. 

A Buffalo Indian who calls himself 
Gustav H. Mayer reported the pow-wow 
in the Share Your Knowledge Review 
for January. Printers everywhere will 
appreciate how sharp the tomahawks 
were by some of the questions fired at 
the innocent photoengraver: Why is the 
bevel on photoengravings so thin that 
the nails pull through from the suction 
of the ink rollers? Why are halftones not 
blocked square? Many line etchings are 
routed too deep! And why is the word 
“TOP” not stamped on the wood base, 
so the printer can tell which is which? 

The difficulty of matching engravers’ 
progressive color proofs brought on a 
number of tomahawks. “Proofs made by 
different engravers are proved in differ- 
ent hues of inks.” “How is a pressman 
to use these photoengravings on a single 
sheet with just one set of inks?” “En- 
gravers ink up the plates too full when 
proving. This cannot be duplicated at a 
speed of three to four thousand an hour.” 
‘“‘Why do the screen angles vary on sets 
of four-color plates?” “It is impossible 
to duplicate a color effect on an enam- 
eled book or machine-finished paper to 
compare with the proof the engraver 
sends in on his perfectly coated stock.” 
“Photoengravers’ responsibility should 
not end with accepted proofs. It should 
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be when it is seen how these plates per- 
form during the press run.” 

It was a grand night for the Printing 
House tribe! After a war dance, photo- 
engraver Evers was taken to the hospi- 
tal, but was said to be out of there in 
eleven days. The photoengravers are in- 
deed a tough-skinned tribe! 
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First Four-Color Offset Press Built for 
Pacific Coast Lithograph Concern 

I have just seen several sheets from 
a new four-color offset press built by the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company for the 
Traung Label & Lithograph Company, 
San Francisco, and they are a delight to 
the eye. Such register! When I was a 
photolithographer—1874 to 1884—all 
shades in color printing were drawn on 
a rough-grained stone where any out-of- 
register did not show. I made the first 
halftone in 1880, but of course I never 
thought this could be applied to seven- 
color printing, which was the least num- 
ber of colors used in those days. But here 
is a press that prints at an average speed 
of 3,500 an hour a sheet of labels with 
much stronger color effects in four print- 
ings than we could get in seven or more; 
and when halftone is used the dots can 
be printed on top of each other or be- 
tween each other, besides being as sharp 
as if they were printed typographically. 

Louis Traung says that “in my more 
than fifty years’ experience as a lithogra- 
pher this is one of the smoothest running 
pieces of machinery I have seen in opera- 
tion. Though it has 13,000 parts, every 
part is easy of access. Of course the press 
alone would not do this work unless the 
plates were grained to run an edition of 
250,000 impressions. The paper must be 
just right, and the wet inks used take the 
right amount when they are superim- 
posed upon each other.” 

It was found that the old scraper type 
of transfer press would not do to get the 
four sets of color plates to register on 
each other to .001 inch when printed; 
neither would the photocomposing ma- 
chine. Mr. Traung has therefore adopted 
the principle of hydraulic pressure, so 
that there is no distortion of the plate or 
slipping of the paper transfers. It has 
proved to meet the most exacting needs. 

This hydraulic transfer method per- 
fected by Mr. Traung, which he will al- 
low all lithographers to use, is a vital 
item in the operation of the press. 
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Photoengraving Display in the New York 
Public Library Aids Our Industry 


How halftones, line engravings, Ben 
Day work, and any engravings for color 
printing are made is now shown in four 
frames in the Fifth Avenue corridor of 
the New York Public Library. These ex- 
hibits should be seen by every photo- 
engraver and printer, for this is the first 
important publicity that engravers have 
been given since the publication of that 
monumental work “Achievement.” The 
Walker Engraving Corporation, of New 
York City, executed and arranged these 
exhibits in a masterly manner, and do- 
nated them to the library. 

Here is a great library with millions 
of illustrated books. Its patrons natu- 
rally wonder how the beautiful illustra- 
tions can be secured. The proof of their 
interest is shown by the groups that sur- 
round these frames at all times. Every 
major step in each method is demon- 
strated by a copy, piece of metal, screen, 
color filter or Ben Day film, a proof, and 
blocked plate. Every progressive step in 
etching is shown by plates which have 
been stopped at some time in the mak- 
ing. For example: In line engraving one 
plate is shown after the first etching, an- 
other plate of the same subject is shown 
after the second etching, another after 
the third, and so on. The ingenuity by 
which negatives and films, color filters, 
and screens are illuminated by trans- 
mitted light is worthy of study. 

The steps in high-class photoengrav- 
ing being the same in every city, with 





Roosevelt, it will be recalled, said that it 
was every man’s duty, no matter what 
his profession, to give some of his time 
to the uplift of that profession. Now is 
the time for photoengravers to attend to 
these exhibits while they are not busy. 
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A Method of Preparing “Silver Paper”’ 
for Production of Fine Pictures 

There appears to be an urge on the 
part of a few artists to cut into wood 
or linoleum in order to produce illustra- 
tions. They term the result “wood en- 
graving.” Modernist editors inflict these 
blotches on printers and on readers. It 
is a pleasure to get a query from a south- 
ern artist for the “silver paper” that ar- 
tists used to draw upon and create real, 
worth-while illustrations which will al- 
ways be a pleasure to look upon. Con- 
sult your photoengraver first and learn 
how far he can assist you. If you find 
you must make this photographic paper, 
here is the method: 

Get pure linen paper with a smooth 
surface if the pen drawing is to be done 
with unbroken lines. Whatman or other 
rough-surfaced linen drawing paper is 
used if broken lines are preferred. Salt 
this paper by wetting it in salt water. A 
spoonful of sait to a pint of water. Hang 
this paper up to dry—it will keep for- 
ever. Take a piece in the size wanted for 
the drawing and with thumb-tacks fas- 
ten it by two corners to a flat drawing 
board with a clean blotter under it. 

Pour on the center a pool of silver ni- 
trate, 40 to 50 grains to the ounce. Spread 











The first four-color offset press, as shown installed in the plant of the Traung Label & Lithograph Com- 
pany, San Francisco. Average speed is stated to be 3,500 an hour, and notably fine work is produced 


the difference only in the skill of the en- 
gravers, it is the duty of the local asso- 
ciations to see to it that exhibits of this 
sort, framed for walls, are shown in the 
public libraries or art galleries. President 


with a small wad of cotton or a glass rod 
until every spot on the surface is wet. 
Dry this in a darkroom and photoprint 
from a negative of the sketch, photo- 
graph, or object you want to translate 
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into pen lines for the engraver. Fix the 
photoprint with hypo as usual. Draw on 
the dried and mounted photograph with 
a waterproof black ink. Your photoen- 
graver will bleach out the photograph 
for you and wash it well so that you can 
finish the drawing or perhaps correct it. 

The photographic bleacher is mercury 
bichlorid, 1 ounce; alcohol, 1 ounce, and 
water, 5 ounces. Remember, the mer- 
cury is poisonous and silver nitrate will 
blacken everything it touches after it is 
exposed to light, so the making of the 
photographic paper and its bleaching 
had better be done by the photoengraver. 


eS 


Inventor of Pantone Sells Controlling 
Interest to the Bakelite Concern 

This department led for many years 
in circulating information about pan- 
tone: what it was; how it differed from 
other planographic methods; what were 
the possibilities of its coming into prof- 
itable commercial use, etc. The Caxton 
frontispiece, published in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for May, 1929, attracted much 
attention because of the unusual char- 
acter of the result. After my year’s ab- 
sence from this department it was to be 
expected that there would be inquiries 
as to what is being done with pantone. 

A. Ronald Trist, the inventor of pan- 
tone, sold the controlling interest in his 
invention to officers in the Bakelite Com- 
pany, after demonstrating that bakelite 
could be coated with the delicate films 
of metals, with chromium on top, which 
constitute the pantone printing plate. 
The American Pantone Company was 
formed, and it has equipped an experi- 
mental laboratory and printing plant at 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, where it is test- 
ing out the bakelite-backed plate in ev- 
ery way before determining what field 
it will be best adapted to fill and how to 
introduce it. Thus far the bakelite back- 
ing is proving very satisfactory, though 
the company expects that it will be a 
year or possibly more before the prod- 
uct can be put on the market. 





You can’t advertise today and stop 
advertising tomorrow. You can never as- 
sume that because you have told your 
story to everybody in the United States 
you have finished the job. The job is 
never finished, for you are not talking 
to a mass meeting; you are talking to a 
parade.—Bruce Barton. 
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Million-Run Orders Are Preferred 
by Telephone-Book Printer 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


HE JERSEY City Printing Company’s 
ye presses print 144 telephone-book 
pages at every cylinder revolution. As 
they are turning out 3,500,000 perfect 
bound copies of twenty-four district di- 
rectories, they have just placed orders 
for four super-speed telephone presses 
which will print at a running speed of 
20,000 impressions an hour. 

It has taken three years of planning 
with the press manufacturers to under- 
take the construction of these presses, 
which will print almost perfect sheets at 
the above-stated speed. They will be 











GEORGE B. DRACH 


fully equipped with ball and roller bear- 
ings and helical gearing, eliminating the 
former trains of gears, and will possess 


heavy steel frames with all parts bal- 


anced. These presses will be without ink 


fountains, and are fed by a pump oper- 
ated by an arrangement suggesting a 
typewriter at the side of the press. Later 
a full automatic flying paster will be 
added, which will make it unnecessary 
to slow down when changing rolls. 
Every printer appreciates what accu- 


rate work a telephone book requires, and 





what trouble a proofreader’s error or a 
battered character will make in a whole 
edition after publication. It must rank 
with a dictionary or the Bible itself in 
accuracy, clear printing, and wearabil- 
ity. George B. Drach, the superinten- 
dent on whom the responsibility for this 
exacting production rests, almost grew 
up with the plant, and William Y. Dear, 
the president and treasurer of the firm, 
is an enterprising engineer. Mr. Drach 
has been a patient student, after hours, 
of mechanical engineering, commercial 
photography, colors, and printing inks, 
and his intimate knowledge of the press- 
room places him in position to judge of 
the needs of a great printing plant. 

Stereotyping and electrotyping have 
also been mastered by Mr. Drach, for 
nearly all the telephone printing plates 
are stereotypes. Previously they were 
nickel-faced, but of late they are faced 
with chromium. On this latter subject 
Mr. Drach has published a very valu- 
able paper. He has also invented a num- 
ber of devices upon which he has been 
granted basic patents, the latest being a 
precision line-up table. At his suggestion 
and from plans and specifications drawn 
up by him the manufacturers of binding 
equipment have supplied gathering and 
covering machines which have improved 
the quality and production over 100 per 
cent; in fact the daily output for each 
machine is in excess of 50,000 books. 
There are at least 3,000,000 side-wire- 
bound directories in each issue, requir- 
ing three tons of wire and 75,000 pounds 
of glue. The total pages printed for an 
issue are 4,000,000,000, requiring 2,000 
reams of cover stock and 16,000,000 
pounds of text stock. 

Twenty-four slugcasting machines are 
operated by the firm, along with a bat- 
tery of monotypes, lines of flat-bed and 
rotary presses, and considerable bindery 
machinery. Besides this there is a grow- 
ing offset plant for magazine covers. 
This has nine offset presses, seven of 
which are two-color, which turn out mil- 
lions of magazine covers printed in col- 
ors besides other work. 
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Check Up on Your Ability to Estimate 


direct-mail piece produced by Wag- 

ner’s Printery, the problem was to fig- 
ure composition. We have two ways of 
checking the accuracy of each estimate 
submitted: first, the actual amount of 
time consumed by the printer in setting 
the work; second, the amount of time 
that is shown by the scale. 

This scale is the result of about twelve 
years’ work in gathering samples and 
collating them and using the averages of 
the work produced. The scale has been 
revised several times in order to simplify 
it to its present form. It was necessary 
to collect thousands of samples and clas- 
sify them on the basis of the time neces- 
sary to produce one square inch of the 
work, and it was upon that basis that 
the scale was made up. 

The time that the scale would allow 
for this work is 5.4 hours. The actual 
time required by the printer in setting 
this piece of work was 5.0 hours. The 
printer’s cost sheet showed a total time 
of 6.5 hours, but this included a 5 by 8 
envelope in two colors, with several lines 
of type and a number of rules. Allowing 
1.5 hours for composition on this envel- 
ope, the actual time taken on the adver- 
tising piece would be 5.0 hours. 


r THE January estimating specimen, a 





Test your estimating skill! Find 
out whether you are figuring 
too closely and losing profit or 
figuring too liberally and losing 
orders! An analysis of the an- 
swers to the January problem 
is presented in this article, and 
hereafter, if you send answers 
promptly, we shall try to com- 
ment upon them in the follow- 
ing issue. But, for your personal 
gain, don’t delay figuring each 
problem when it arrives. If you 
missed the January one, which 
began the series, just start now 
and derive practical profit! 











The number of the replies received on 
this first problem was such as to indi- 
cate a real appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of this series of articles. Those who 
continue to send in their figures for each 
problem will find that these tests will 
have more and more value as applied to 
their daily work in the plant. 

While it will be impossible to com- 
ment on all of the replies received, we 


will endeavor to discuss enough of them 
so that everyone interested in this work 
will be able to derive full benefit from 
a study of these articles. 

E. J. Lewis, Rochester, New York.— 
Your estimate was a little low, and Iam 
wondering if you overlooked the item of 
break for color. 

E. GLENN, Mankato, Minnesota.—If 
this work were to be completely hand set 
then you should allow 9.2 hours, so your 
estimate on hand composition was low, 
as was also your estimate for machine 
and hand composition. 

Tuomas Bug, San Antonio, Texas. 
—Thanks for your suggestion, but prac- 
tically all of the estimates received fol- 
lowed out your idea. Your time on hand 
and machine was a little light, and off 
just about the same amount that you 
were off on your makeup for two colors. 

J. R. Dawson, Toronto, Canada.— 
You are to be complimented on your es- 
timate on this piece of work. Try the 
present one and see if you can do as well. 

Jos—EPpH BENNETT, Lisbon, Ohio.— 
You also are to be complimented on the 
estimate you sent in. See what you can 
do on the suggestion this time. 

Otto BERNER, Antigo, Wisconsin.—I 
believe that you will find if you reset 
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this form that you are considerably low, 
as I stated previously. The actual time 
would be approximately five hours. 

S. M. HorrMan, Freeport, Illinois — 
Your estimate is considerably lower, I 
believe, than it should have been, and I 
think your item of makeup for color was 
the one that threw you off. 

GLENN WINANS, Villa Park, Illinois. 
—While I appreciate the fact that you 
made the layout, unless this seems abso- 
lutely necessary to give you an idea of 
the work to be estimated I wouldn’t sug- 
gest that you do this in the future. Con- 
sidering the experience you have had in 
this line before, I consider your estimate 
very good, although a trifle low. 

JosEpH HaBERMAN, Owatonna, Min- 
nesota.—If you will take a good look at 
the specimen and estimate the time it 
would take to set each individual line, I 
am sure you will find where you made 
your mistake. Try the work listed this 
month and see if it does not work out 
considerably better. 

EucENE Vacco, of Jersey City, New 
Jersey —Considering that you figured 
on complete hand-set composition your 
estimate looks very good indeed, as the 
work, if it were to be set all by hand, 
would figure about 9.2 hours. 

CHARLES WATERBURY, Elkhorn, Wis- 
consin.—Your estimate was low. If I 
were you I would recheck it and see if 
you did not omit the item of break for 
color from your figures. 

ApotpH H. Hoyinc, Minster, Ohio. 
—In your estimate your break for color 
was okay, but your time for composition 
and makeup was too low. 

E. H. Cotson, Bloomington, Illinois. 
—yYour estimate, after I deducted the 
two items of press lockup and register- 
ing, was too low. I am sure that if your 
item of break for color were higher it 
would put you more in line. Believe you 
are low there and also on the hand com- 
position on your first page. 

Epcar KELLETT, Winnipeg, Canada. 
—yYour estimate would no doubt have 
been nearer the average if you had set 
this work on the linotype machine in- 
stead of using the monotype. 

LANCE SMITH, Chicago.—All of your 
items seem to be pretty well in line, with 
the exception of the composition on the 
center spread. If you intended that for 
hand composition you are about an hour 
too low, and if it were meant for ma- 
chine and hand you are high. 
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Can You Estimate This Order Accurately? 


HE PROBLEM this month is to make a 
‘Soaae estimate of the ledger sheet 
shown upon the preceding page. Hand 
composition is to be included, as the or- 
der was actually set on the Ludlow. 

Follow specifications carefully as to 
the item listed, which include lockup, 
makeready, running, ink, cutting, per- 
forating, punching, and paper stock. As 
this order is not just composition it will 
prove a real test of your ability. 


Do not use your own cost figures. Use 
those given at the bottom of this page, 
so that everyone will be working on ex- 
actly the same basis. 

If you want to see this order com- 
mented upon in the April issue, send in 
your estimate immediately. Prompt re- 
plies will make it possible for us to do 
so. Prepare your figure mow, send it in 
without delay, and you'll find out just 
how good an estimator you really are! 
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Hand composition 
Slug-machine composition 
Monotype keyboard 

Platen press (M.F.), 10 by 15 
Platen press (M.F.), 12 by 18 
Small automatic, 12 by 19 
Small automatic, 17 by 22 
Small automatic, 20 by 26 





Costs to Be Used When You Make Your Estimate 


Cylinder presses, 34 and 41 inches... 
Cylinder presses, 46 and 50 inches... 
Cylinder presses, 53 and 56 inches... 
Cylinder presses, 62 and 65 inches... 
Cylinder presses, 68 and 74 inches... 
Cutting machines 

Bindery C (small machines) 

Bindery D (girls’ handwork) 
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Estimating Information Every Printer 
or Estimator Can Use to Advantage 


This is the Third of a Series of Articles on Practical and Reliable Estimating. The Figures 
Used Are Not Those of Any Individual or Group, But Are Taken From Actual Production 
Records of Thousands of Printing Orders. Do Not Fail to Follow This Valuable Series! 


OMEONE once said, ‘““Time is the one 
purchasable commodity.” As an ab- 
solute statement this is a bit stag- 

gering, but upon thinking it over we see 
the truth and know that he was right. 
Everything else is as free as the air we 
breathe. Traced back to its source we 
find that there is no other element of 
cost. All but the time of men and women 
who produce the finished product, which 
we buy, is Nature’s gift to us. 

In probably no industry does the time 
spent upon the finished product play a 
more important part than in the print- 
ing industry. Many years ago the idea 
found place in a few plants that what the 
printer actually dealt in was time, that 
his principal merchandise was not ink 
and paper but hours and minutes; and 
the notion gradually but rather persis- 
tently gained ground that he was paying 
for more of these than he sold. 

This gradual developing of cost con- 
sciousness led in 1909 to the calling of 
the first International Cost Congress in 
Chicago. Thus 1909 should be a memo- 
rable year in the history of printing, for 
it would be impossible to estimate the 
value of that meeting’s cumulative re- 
sults. Year after year the records from 
printing plants from all over the country 
indicate how the cost system has turned 
failures into successes. 

The printing industry has made great 
strides since those days, in costwork as 
well as in machinery and equipment and 
methods. The medium-sized and larger 
plants have done some extensive work 
along the production line. 

While the introduction of the cost sys- 
tem has been of immense service to the 
printing industry, it is nevertheless a 
fact that cost systems have emphasized 
the hour cost to the utter neglect of the 
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By JACK TARRANT 


production of the hour. It is a fact that 
wages are computed on the hour, and the 
cost system shows the cost of the hour. 
However, it is just as important to know 
what can be produced im the hour. 

There has been in the past a big varia- 
tion in estimating the production of the 
hour. This has held true even on press- 
work, where it ought to be easy to arrive 
at a standard. Some printers actually 
base their figures on the maximum speed 
of the press, and thereby figure a pro- 
duction that is impossible to attain. 

In some plants employes seem to ob- 
ject to the idea of keeping accurate time 
on each order; they think that in some 
way it must reflect on their honesty or 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


KR. >. VP. 


May work nine times out of ten on the 
bottom of a wedding invitation or a 
formal bid to tea. But it requires more 
than just four letters of the alphabet to 
break down sales resistance and obtain 
responses to informal advertising mes- 
sages nowadays. 

Persistence, continuity and stick-to- 
it-iveness, and force are vital factors in 
selling goods. Advertisers who advertise 
now and then, and in half-hearted fash- 
ion, have high selling costs and low sales 
results from such efforts. 

We would like to tell you how the use 
of the United States mail, with quality 
printing carefully planned from an an- 
alysis of your own business, will help to 
increase sales to present customers, add 
new accounts, and build good will. 

Drop in to see us—or dial 2-2809 and 
we will have someone call to see you at 
your convenience. 








Novel advertising copy used in the house magazine 
of Garrett & Massie, Richmond printing concern 


ability. When making a purchase at a 
department store, the salesperson makes 
out a sales slip. The buyer has a right to 
such a sales slip, and the store’s records 
demand that such a slip be made out. It 
is not a reflection on the honesty of the 
salesperson; neither is the recording of 
time by a compositor any reflection on 
his honesty or his integrity—not in the 
very slightest degree. 

Nevertheless we continue to maintain 
that this or that man’s time is worth so 
much money, regardless of what he pro- 
duces. Not at all! It is what he produces 
that has to be measured in the sale of the 
product. The printer can sell only the 
product of a man’s time. He cannot sell 
the man’s time—it is too indefinite in 
its measurements and meanings. Wages 
should be based upon results. The fact 
that the value of printing products is ex- 
pressed in units of time is incidental. 
Printers sell product, not time. 

In my experience working as a com- 
positor, with one exception the men were 
allowed all the time they wanted on each 
order. The exception was a large, well 
regulated plant which really took pro- 
duction seriously. In other words, it was 
interested primarily in what could be ac- 
tually produced in the hour. One man’s 
duty was to lay out the work before it 
went to the composing room and by the 
firm’s system of estimating hand com- 
position it was possible to predetermine 
the average time required for a given 
piece of composition. 

Naturally this plant had a very suc- 
cessful bonus system, based on averages 
it had collected and compiled in its own 
plant during a period of a great many 
years. For example, it would allow a 
compositor two hours to set a given piece 
of work, this figure being based on the 
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time it would take an average man to set 
the work. If the man happened to be 
above the average and was able to set 
the work in an hour and a half, he was 
paid extra for the half-hour he saved, so 
that all the work done by each man was 
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ALTERATION TABLE 
laclodes 


scale shows units and tent 


SECOND—Determine the quality of composition, either A, B or C. 
A—Complete hand set (made up). 
B—Complete monotype machine and hand set (made ap). 
C—Complete linotype machine and hand set (made up). 


ber of lines. Count top and bottom Resch rules, dashes, ornaments. etc., as 
FOURTH—Divide the total Toengetyy of lines in job 
the inch). Example: My (lines) + 9 (inches 
fraction when it prove six lines. (See Classification Chart.) 
FIFTH—Find rate on classification chart for cua and class of job. Consult penalty table and deter 

mine if any additional penalties are required 

as shown in penalty table to rate found on leetdcation Cha 


SIXTH—Multiply Basic Figure by rate. This gives amount of time required to set the job com- 
plet etely made up, in units (and tenths). This time multiplied by your own unit (hour) rate 


units. Quality of job = B. “Co mplete monotype machine and hand set job 
i 6 lines. B Tabular shows a rate of 70 
per cent of scale. Consult pen: aie basey Tabular work with rule make- 
pl 
wet 9 per cmt of tae 27 (Basic Scale 


ot the (hg completely made up. 25 one x your unit (hour) 


HOW TO USE THE ALTERATION TABLE 
The same method applies to estimating alterations as 


FIRST—Find Basic Scale Figure same as for 


ind number of running lines 


come business men in five minutes. Ow- 
ing to present business conditions with 
the prices of commodities coming down, 
there has been and is a demand for lower 
prices. But until overhead, wages, and 
other items entering into the cost are 


UNIVERSAL TYPESETTING 


not a single item that could not be sub- 
stantiated, and it was amusing to see the 
keen interest displayed by the judge. 
Competition is forcing the industry to 
look to its costs. It was never more nec- 
essary than it is now to increase produc- 








INCH PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


‘The Units (and Tenths) On Production Schedule are for Work Completely Made Up, Including Proof Reading and Correcting (Not Type Im Galley Form). 


HOW TO USE THE SCALE FOR NEW COMPOSITION 


or page type size (not paper) in inches. Find Basic Scale Figure on large scale, using same method 
tenths of units and is called the Basic Seale Figure. Percentages and penalties ~ 


\ (See Classification Chart.) 
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Patent Applied tor 


Greatly reduced reproduction of the hand-composition estimating system described by the author. Because of the fact that the creator of this system is interested 
in the sale of the production schedule, he had the figures screened out when the cut was made; but the description by Mr. Tarrant makes clear its operation 


carefully computed. At the end of the 
week he would be paid upon that basis, 
which in many instances would yield 
more than his regular wage. 

We know of several small shops which 
have a printed slip pasted onto each or- 
der ticket, so that when this gets into the 
plant each man knows the exact amount 
of time estimated on this work. It has 
been the experience of many plants that 
if they take the employes into their con- 
fidence those men will try their best to 
produce a good piece of work in the time 
estimated, realizing that the employer 
must make money in order to continue 
in business and need them. 

Printing is interesting and fascinating 
work, but too many times men will spend 
2 number of years learning their trade 
ind then will get the idea of going into 
business for themselves, expecting to be- 
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reduced there is one other way of low- 
ering the cost of printing and still show- 
ing a profit, and that is to produce more 
work in the hour. That will not lower 
total costs, but it w2// lower unit costs. 
You often hear the statement, “There 
is too much time on that.” Just what is 
that statement based on? It is an under- 
stood fact that the same order passing 
through a plant twice will have two dif- 
ferent times on it. The same order going 
through different plants will vary in esti- 
mated time. This accounts for my claim 
that average production records afford 
the only safe method of estimating. 
Recently we were asked to make an 
estimate on a piece of printing which 
was in dispute and the case was to come 


up in court. This estimate was figured 


from actual production records, and that 
fact was stated to the court. There was 


tivity and reduce costs. Predetermined 
costs could be the outcome only of the 
gathering and analysis of production 
data from actual experience. 

We are showing in this article a new 
system for estimating hand composition. 
The chart shown is reduced to such small 
proportions that it will not furnish you 
much more than an idea of the original 
scale’s appearance; but you can see from 
the illustration that the scale is made up 
to resemble an electrotyper’s scale, ex- 
cept that where the electrotyper has the 
price for the square inch of his product 
this composition scale shows six-minute 
units. The scale is very simple to use and 
is very accurate, being based on average 
production. There are only three classes 
of composition to take into considera- 
tion. Class A is straight hand composi- 
tion. Class B is monotype with hand-set 
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heads and made up. Class C is linotype 
with hand-set heads and made up. 

In order to utilize the scale it is first 
necessary to find the number of square 
inches of type surface. This can be done 
easily by multiplying the width and the 
depth of the order in inches; or a more 
accurate way would be to measure the 
width of the work in picas, multiply by 
the number of picas deep, and divide by 
36, which will give the number of square 
inches in the matter to be set without 
using fractions. Next find the basic scale 
figure, using the same method as on the 
electrotyper’s scale. 

For example, suppose we had a page 
7 by 10, which would give us 70 square 
inches. Referring to the scale for a page 
of this size, we find that the scale shows 
36 units. Next it is necessary to deter- 
mine the class of composition—whether 
it is to be A, B, or C. Assume that this 
work was to be set on the monotype and 
made up, and was all straight matter, 
three columns in width. That would au- 
tomatically throw it into Class B. 

The next step is to count all the run- 
ning lines regardless of size of type from 
top to bottom of page on the side or col- 
umn having the greatest number of lines. 
In case there are two or more columns 
count only the column having the great- 
est number of lines. Count top and bot- 
tom borders, rules, dashes, ornaments, 
etc., as running lines. 

If one of our columns had 70 lines, the 
next step would be to divide the total 
number of lines in the page by the num- 
ber of inches in depth to determine class 
or number of running lines to the inch. 
Our work was to be a three-column 7 by 
10 page having 70 lines in the longest 
column. Therefore we would divide the 
length of the page, 10 inches, into the 
number of running lines, which would be 
70, and that would automatically throw 
the work into class 7 (or 7 lines to the 
inch). By tracing across the classifica- 
tion chart on the left to Class B under 
“Straight Matter” we find the figure 70, 
which means 70 per cent of our scale fig- 
ure, which was 36 units; and 70 per cent 
of 36 units is 25 units or 2.5 hours for 
the work completely set and made up. 

In order to arrive at a price on this 
work it will be necessary to utilize in 
our calculations three units—keyboard, 
caster, and hand composition. The scale 
is made on the basis of two mechanical 
units to one hand unit. Therefore it will 
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be necessary to take the cost of the key- 
board, caster, and handwork and divide 
by 3 in order to arrive at an hour cost 
for the combination work, and this fig- 
ure multiplied by the 2.5 naturally will 
give the cost for the completed page. 

The scale also carries penalty tables. 
These are listed as: ad-work; straight 
matter or tabular work with rule make- 
up; exceptional work; intricate matter; 
several subheads or sizes of type. 

This scale can also be used for altera- 
tions. For example, if there were 32 
pages and we had corrections on each 
page it would be possible by the use of 
this scale to predetermine the cost for 
making the alterations so that the cus- 
tomer could be informed beforehand as 
to the exact cost of making the altera- 
tions, thus saving considerable trouble 
and possible differences of opinion when 
the work was finally billed. 





Practical and Reliable Suggestions 
for the Use of Metallic Inks 


Metallic inks, due to the grease used 
in polishing the bronzes, have no tack. 
Therefore, good, soft, tacky rollers are a 
necessity. Rollers should be set high, to 
pass just lightly over the form. If they 
hit the form too hard, it causes them to 
slide and wipe the form, instead of lay- 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





“Ever Hear the 
One About..?” 


F COURSE you have heard that old 
O story. But you listen to it again 
with genuine enjoyment, because the 
fellow who’s telling it knows how to tell 
a story. If it were told by one of those 
too-numerous persons who simply can- 
not tell a story, you would not listen 
through its telling again. 

Thus it is with the product or service 
you are selling. Perhaps there is nothing 
essentially new to say about it. So if you 
don’t tell it well, you won’t have many 
listeners to hear your story. 

But if you put a touch of newness, a 
dash of enthusiasm, a virility of thought 
into the telling, folks will listen to what 
you say in spite of themselves. 

We have the knack of producing ad- 
vertising-printing that will make people 
“listen” with eagerness. 





Pertinent, readable sales copy from The Imp, house 
magazine of The Botz Press, Jefferson City, Missouri 


ing the ink on, and also is a frequent 
cause of slurring the impression. 

Packing should be soft and cushiony. 
Too hard a packing makes a mottled 
print. Very light impression or “squeeze” 
should be used. It should not show on 
the back of the paper. Form should just 
“kiss” the paper lightly, laying on the 
ink. Too much squeeze causes sloppy 
edges, watery or uncovered print, and 
non-drying of the ink on the paper, and 
causes the bronze to pack on the form. 

In mixing varnish and powder when 
printing on good coated-one-side label, 
litho, glazed, and gum papers, an ap- 
proximately correct mixture is 5 parts 
varnish to 4 parts powder, by weight. 
That also applies to gold bronze pow- 
ders. For aluminum on the same type of 
papers, use 1 pound of aluminum ink 
lining to 2 or 214 pounds varnish. Two- 
side-coated enamel, book, etc., papers 
are very absorbent, not being calen- 
dered as hard as one-side-coated stock. 
For gold bronzes the mix should run 
from 6 parts varnish to 4 parts powder, 
or 6 parts varnish to 3 parts powder, by 
weight. For aluminum the mix should 
run from 3 to 3% parts varnish to one 
part powder by weight. 

As these last papers, due to absorp- 
tion, sometimes give difficulty in non- 
drying, full color should be run. Plenty 
of ink must be put on the sheet, so that 
enough varnish will remain on top to 
bind the powder. If a light color or a 
thick mixture is run, the varnish is very 
likely to soak in and leave the powder 
on top with nothing to hold it. Under no 
consideration cut down color or crowd 
powder into the mix to prevent offset. 

Metallic inks, being surface driers, 
are bound to offset in most cases. It is 
this cutting-down of color with powder 
that causes non-drying. It is very much 
cheaper and better to slipsheet than it is 
to run two impressions in order to get 
tight drying. For soft cover stocks, an- 
tiques, or bonds, run a first impression 
of cover or bond base. Follow up with 
one impression of gold or aluminum ink 
in from four to five hours. 

Opinions on the proper condition of 
rollers appear to be divided. There are 
some who claim that it takes soft, tacky 
rollers with plenty of suction to get th: 
best results, and there are others who in- 
sist that old and well seasoned roller 
are absolutely necessary for satisfactor 
work.—“American Ink Maker.” 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled or folded, 


and should be very plainly indicated “For Criticism.” Answers cannot be made by mail 








Husert J. Batnton, Boston.—‘Reverbera- 
tions” is an attractive and characterful book 
featured particularly by an interesting and im- 
pressive though not ostentatious cover design. 

Morrts Reiss Press, of New York City.— 
Though the type matter does not show up as 
well as we think it should on the cover, due to 
the dark stock, the booklet “Welcome De Pres- 
sion” is attractive and decidedly interesting. As 
a New Year greeting it rings the bell. 

Larson-DINGLE Printinc Company, Chi- 
cago.—Specimens submitted by you are char- 
acterful and effective—good work in every 
particular. They evidence more thought than 
is usually given small work of the kind. 

Drury Printinc Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
—We like the handling of your Christmas 
greeting folder immensely. Good typography 
in connection with beautiful paper turns the 
trick. After all is said and done there is noth- 
ing in the final analysis more pleasing than a 
heavy, rough, hand-made paper—white. 

GENERAL Foops CorporaTION, of New York 
City —Your folder “After the Pan- 
try Shelf” is a fine example of sane 
modernism in layout, and with a 
legible type face, Garamond, used 
is altogether satisfying as well as 
impressive. We regret, however, the 
weakness of some of the halftones, 
particularly the large one on the 
front, which is so lacking in contrast 
and therefore life. 

Tue Bortz Press, Jefferson City, 
Missouri—Your typebook is not 
only that, but it has features which 
add greatly to its service, particu- 
larly the copy-measuring chart and 
the pages visualizing different type 
combinations. As a product of the 
printing press and bindery it reflects 
quality all the way through and in 
every detail. We will treasure the 
copy you sent us, and use it, too. 

GeorcE W. Kinc & Son, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.—We surely ap- 
preciate your calendar featured by a 
deeply embossed bust of Washing- 
ton. It is a treasure indeed, one of 
the finest examples of this process 
we have seen, and with the emboss- 
ing on white stock tipped onto a 
mount of dark color the effect of 
plaster or stone is pronounced. You 
may feel mighty proud of the result. 

News PusBLisHING Company, of 
Sacramento, California—yYour fine 
folder “Announcing the association 
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TWO NEW FACES IN 











front, impressive layout of the display, and 
brilliant color of the stock. We regret that the 
text on the second and third pages was not set 
in some type face more pleasant to read than 
the Bodoni Bold. The sans serif used for the 
display would have been a much better choice. 

MIcHAELSON LitHocRAPH Company, Brook- 
lyn.—The interesting feature of the car card 
“Of Course You’ll Cunard to the West Indies” 
is the use of inks imitating water colors. It is 
regrettable, however, that, though the piece 
will command attention as a whole, the layout 
is so complex and the lettering so engulfed in 
strong illustration and decoration, the latter 
particularly, because the message conveyed is 
not as easily and quickly grasped as it should 
be in poster work of this kind. 

Henry Lipsitz, of Paterson, New Jersey. — 
You and your co-worker, Milton Krayer, did 
exceptionally well on the folder “Attention,” 
though we feel that the already attractive title 
page would be far better if the rules under the 
main line had been omitted and the group as a 





KNIGHT-COUNIHAN'S 
FAMOUS GALLERY... 


By J. L. FRAZIER 














whole set just a little lower on the page. How- 
ever, the second suggestion is not nearly as im- 
portant as the first. With the copy set in lines 
of varied length, which in the mass suggest the 
contour of a tree, the third page is interesting. 

Forses LirHocGRAPH MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Boston.—While we do not admire your 
1932 calendar as much as the one for 1931, it 
must be remembered that the latter might be 
regarded as an inspiration of a generation. It 
will be appreciated—yes, treasured—because 
of the fine work done in the reproduction of 
N. C. Wyeth’s remarkable quartet of paintings 
portraying notable scenes in American history 
which are “good enough to be framed.” We 
are honored by being in the receiving line. 

Linn D. MacDonnotp, Jackson, Tennessee. 
—The Sugar Plum Tree” is a notably attrac- 
tive keepsake booklet, though we consider the 
title page rather too fussy. The cover, with a 
decorative wide band in green along the left- 
hand side and the title in black on a silver label 
glued to the black stock used, is particularly 
attractive, and, while perhaps a bit 
less pleasing, the regular pages of 
text are interesting and characterful 
in the extreme. All in all, as with 
other things you have done, you 
may justifiably feel a degree of pride 
in this latest effort. 

Harry E. WIittiams, of Portland, 
Oregon.—As it is printed the cover 
“Portland Type Club” is not in our 
opinion good, though with the panel 
with the title much larger, so that 
the triangular masses printed in sil- 
ver would not be so prominent, it 
would be a knockout. Surely you 
can visualize what the effect would 
be. As it is you emphasize something 
relatively meaningless at the expense 
of what is important, the words in 
type. The color combination is fine. 
The effect is better where the silver 
is bled and without the wide mar- 
gin, as we assume you handled it on 
the booklet as trimmed. 

MEISENHEIMER PRINTING CoM- 
PANY, Milwaukee.—You have done 
the usual wonderful work in your 
handling of the large and impressive 
hard-bound catalog “Moe-Bridges 
Artistic Lighting Equipment.” We 
have seldom seen a more attractive 
embossed imitation-leather cover on 
any book, and the presswork on the 
halftones is remarkably good. We do 


Much of the character and impressiveness of this striking title page from a ° Sede tee) cern 

f Irvi ape folder of the Knight-Counihan Company, San Francisco, which so admir- not like the italic initial “E” on page 
of irvin Engler’ 1S IMpresSlve aS a ably symbolizes contrasting type weights, is sacrificed by reproduction in 
result of the die-cut panel on the — twocolors. On the original the woman’s head and “‘Girder Bold” are gold 


49, and feel that the rather garish 
yellow was not the best selection for 
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Cover of publication of the Seattle Typographical Students’ Club, the 
original of which is printed in deep blue and silver on light blue paper 
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Printing House Craftsmen 
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Title page of a folder originally printed in but one color, a deep green, 
on white paper. The lines set at the top should be spaced farther apart 
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the rule headbands; but the excellence 
of the work otherwise causes these 
more or less personal objections to 
seem insignificant. 

Atian D. Parsons, of Chicago.— 
Items of publicity for the Kilgallon- 
Dorsey Company, as planned by you, 
are striking in layout and otherwise 
outstanding. We admire especially the 
folder on the first page of which a 
woman’s face appears in a hand mir- 
ror—in fact it is one of the most strik- 
ing folders we have seen in a long 
time—and yet we regret you did not 
use some type more pleasant to read. 
Garamond would have been a fine se- 
lection. Again, the lines are crowded, 
especially on the first and last pages. 
The larger the type the more neces- 
sary adequate line-spacing becomes to 
be effective. 

WatrTer C. LEDERER, Baltimore.— 
Your greeting card looks interesting 
because of the simple, unusual illus- 
tration, and pleasing as to color. How- 
ever, we cannot see how character, 
distinction, or impressiveness is added 
by reason of not using caps to begin 
proper nouns such as your name and 
“Christmas”; and we feel sure you 
will agree that the words “Christmas” 
and “Greetings” are not readily rec- 
ognized as arranged in vertical lines 
one at the left of the design and the 
other across the card at the right. It 
seems to us that a very interesting and 
colorful design has been decidedly 
hurt by these departures. 

Crayton Ranp, Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi—yYou have produced a notably 
effective piece of work on your bro- 
chure “Mississippi Gulf Coast.’’ While 
the dull blue used for the map in the 
panel doesn’t make a good contrast 
with the attractive green in which the 
principal features of the design are 
printed, the pleasing nature of the lat- 
ter color and the characterful design 
itself largely compensate. Presswork is 
good, but while there is very little 


TorEN Printinc Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan—You have done 
really outstanding work on all three 
of the theater programs, the covers of 
all being original and characterful as 
well as impressive. We regret the use 
of so many varieties of types in the 
advertisements of the one for “The 
Front Page,” but presume that, since 
the front and back pages are facsim- 
iles of a newspaper page, a fine and 
appropriate idea, of course, and more 
particularly effective with the yellow 
stock used, you were seeking as nearly 
as possible to approximate the news- 
paper style on the inside pages as well 
as on the cover. On the others the con- 
sistency of the advertisements is a 
commendable feature. 

Harotp Y. HasKELt, Oberlin, Kan- 
sas.—While there is a great deal of 
novelty and interest in the birth an- 
nouncement, due to the use of the 
illustration of a baby crying on the 
front page of the folder under display 
suggesting the masthead of a paper 
named “The Crier,” the typography, 
due to lack of harmony between the 
faces used, is not at all pleasing, and 
the presswork rather suggests a rubber 
stamp. Another fault is spacing the 
line “Oberlin, Kansas” with the words 
so far apart and with a colon and two 
hyphens in the middle of the open 
space. For contour in the form as a 
whole a long line appeared necessary 
here, but a long line achieved by such 
means is really less effective than a 
short one would be. 

L. V. Brice, Jackson, Mississippi — 
Neither of the letterheads for the Pre- 
mier Printing Company is bad, and in 
comparison with such work by and 
large they are above average. We nat- 
urally like the one in colors the better, 
though we consider the rule paneling 
a bit too pronounced in relation to the 
type because it is more impressive. 
One fault is common to both—crowd- 
ing of lines. On the plain one the shape 
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A blotter by Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois, in two colors, dark green and a rather deep 
red, on light green stock. In submitting it Mr. Wiley made some interesting points anent 
the present vogue in some quarters for the old-time condensed “gothic” face. “Just why,” 
he writes, ‘this face is being given such a workout is hard for me to understand ....The 
enclosed blotter is at least right in one particular; it carries the approaching Christmas- 
time colors—otherwise it appears sort of amateurish because of the type, and in fact prac- 
tically all work where this style of type is used appears in the same class.” Well stated! 


type matter, and the fault is not of 
serious consequence, we suggest for 
your consideration the spacing be- 
tween words, which on the whole is 
too wide. Four-to-em spaces are pre- 
ferred, and with very good reason at 
the present time. 


of the group would be better if the 
names of the principals were moved 
outward to give the mass a better 
pyramidal effect. The type in the one 
printed in colors could be somewhat 
larger, though hardly as large as the 
one made up of just plain type. 
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J. Harry DreEcHSLER, Baltimore.— 
We like the specimens most recently 
sent us better than those just previ- 
ously submitted because they are not 
so complex. Still there is room for im- 
provement, not so much in the general 
effect as in legibility, for in all four 
there is too much copy for the size of 
the piece and the typography, done in 
rather fancy styles, is not as instantly 
clear as we consider it should be in 
advertising pieces. The book-mark is 
particularly good, and we have gotten 
a big kick out of the blotter featuring 
the three glee singers to introduce the 
subject of water-color inks on blot- 
ters. No one, we dare say, will pass up 
this blotter, which, like your other 
better work, has a welcome freshness. 

EISELE PRINTING SERVICE, of Cleve- 
land.—Although the cover does not 
particularly impress us, being a trifle 
complex, it has attention value and a 
degree of character. Otherwise your 
specimen book “Type to Harmonize 
With Every Atmosphere” seems very 
commendable indeed, the title page 
and some of the display pages that em- 
ploy mottoes as copy being excellent. 
In some of the latter pages spacing 
between words is too wide, but brief 
copy in large sizes of type, perforce as 
in such pages in short lines, is always 
difficult to handle, and some consid- 
eration of this difficulty should be 
given when evaluating the work. On 
the whole the workmanship, including 
presswork particularly, is such that 
you may feel quite satisfied. 

THE LANsinG-Broas PRINTING CoM- 
PANY, Poughkeepsie, New York.—On 
the whole the November-December 
issue of the Central Hudson Bulletin 
is worthy of praise. The cover is an 
effective design, although the black 
bands at the top and left-hand side 
where lettering in reverse appears in 
gold, the plate being reversed, do not 
cover the gold stock as well as we con- 
sider should be the case. The black ink 





Joun Bornman & Son, Detroit.— 
Thanks a lot for the fine collection of 
your recent work. The several bro- 
chures for automobile manufacturers 
are among the finest we have seen, and 
we admire especially the one for Hup- 
mobile done by offset. While you shine 
brilliantly in all respects, the remark- 
able offset work you do has made the 
strongest impression upon this editor. 
Having admired the cover of the De- 
cember issue of the Ad Club bulletin, 
The Adcrafter, we are not at all sur- 
prised to learn that you did it. This is 
one of the most striking cover designs 
we have seen in months, and while 
genuinely modern its impressiveness is 
not achieved through use of any of 
the commonly recognized modernistic 
expedients. Your work is an inspira- 
tion to many, you may rest assured, 
wherever it is seen. 

Buiep Printinc Company, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin.—Presswork on your 
calendar is very good. While we think 
the illustrations at the top of every 
sheet are excellent, especially consid- 
ering that they were made for other 
purposes—and it was an economical 
thing to make use of them—we are 
surprised you did not recognize they 
are too small in relation to the calen- 
dar panels and thus determine upon a 
somewhat smaller sheet. The point is, 
the charm of the illustrations does not 
register because, being so prominent, 
the calendar gets the attention. In 
such large size, furthermore, the fig- 
ures of the calendar are coarse and not 
at all in keeping with the pictures. A 
much narrower sheet with a corre- 
spondingly small size calendar panel 
would have permitted better display 
of the firm name, etc., which could be 
used only once, and across the top of 
the pictures, instead of being placed 
at each side of them. 

Dick WYLpEr, Springfield, Illinois. 
—You improved the small advertise- 
ment for the Hamilton Service Station 

















Attractiveness... 


To get attention today, direct advertising must have more 
attractiveness than ever before. The intelligent use of modern 
layout and design in the typography of your printed mes- 
sage.aids greatly in arresting the eye and commanding the 
attention of your prospect. Entrust the planning of your 
creative printing to our layout department. We'd like to 
show you a few specimens of our typography as designed 
and developed for our customers. Call WHitehall 4-7373 
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is grayish. Presswork on text and half- 
tones on the inside pages, however, is 
very good indeed. As to typography, 
we suggest that some of the heads for 
which Kabel is used might be a little 
larger, and also that with the sans serif 
used otherwise for display the mast- 
head on the initial page of text should 
be set in the same style—at least the 
major lines of the masthead. 
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Interesting blotter by Charles J. Felten, New York City typographer, featured by the let- 
ters‘‘H” and “‘P,” standing for the Hamilton Press, and which are made with plain rule 


by eliminating the wave-line dash just 
above the line “Brake.” This is true 
because you did away with one item 
of eye appeal, but more especially be- 
cause of the added white space intro- 
duced between the lines. There is too 
much space between the lines of the 
Ellinger & Kuntz advertisement in re- 
lation to that at the ends of the lines. 
The use of italic caps as initials for the 
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Last but in the opinion of the editor not least of the great masters of the 
art of printing to be featured on the covers of the publication of the 
Kable Brothers Company is the master designer of our own age, Frederic 
W. Goudy. On the original red was used where green is here, and the 
leaves are green. Furthermore, the four margins are covered with silver 
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Title page of folder from the Davis Press of Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Fourscore and seven 


years ago our fathers br 


ought forth on this contine 
nt a new nation, conceive 
d in liberty and dedic 
ated to the propositio 
n that all men are create 
d equal. Now we are e 
ngaged in a great civ 
il war, testing wheth 
er that nation,o 
r any nation, so conceived a 
m {so a tic afer Y, can long e 
ndure. We are met on a gr 
eat battlefield of tha 
t war. We have co 
me to dedicate a portio 
n of that field as a final 
resting-place of thos 
ewhoheregav 
e their lives that that 
NATION MIGHT 


LIVE.ITISAL 
together fitting and prope 
r that we should do this. But 
in a large sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot conse 
crate, we cannot ha 
llow this ground. T 
he brave men living a 
nd dead who struggled 
HERE HAVE CON 
secrated it, far abo 
ve our poor power 
to add or detract. 
The world will little 
note, nor long re 
member what we say 
here, but it can never f 
ORGET WHAT THEY 
DIDHERE.ITISFOR 


VERSATILE 


No one really needs the 68 type 
faces here used —yet it is certain 
that someone wants each. Ver- 
satility in type faces is only one 
advantage of the many that are 
yours when Beck-Gerlach does 
your composition and printing. 


THE BECK-GERLACH 
PRINTING COMPANY 


548 Commercial - Garfield 6763-San Francisco 


us, the living, rat 
her to be dedica 
TED HERE TO 
the unfinished work 
which ther who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. 3 
t is rather for us to be he 
re dedicated to the great 
task remaining be 


FORE CS 
That from these honored dead we take in 
CREASED DEV 
otion to thatcau 
sefor which they gaveth 
elastfullmeasure 
of devotion. That we h 
ere highly resolve 
that these dead shall net hace 


died in vain. Tha 
{this nation ander God, shall Rar 
eanew birth of free 
dom and that governme 
nt of the people, by the peopl 
e, Kor the Peopl 
E, SHALL NOT 
PERISH FROM 
THE EARTH 











This page from a folder of the concern named is not only featured by an impressive illustration but by the 
fact that each line of the Great Emancipator’s “Gettysburg Address” is set in a different style of type 


words of the first line was a mistake, as noth- 
ing of display or character is added; in fact the 
appearance is suggestive of nothing more than 
wrong fonts. If the other letters were consid- 
erably smaller the inconsistency would not 
appear so pronounced. Finally, the important 
lines are not enough more promi- 


item would have been helped a lot if the bor- 
der, instead of being just about half around 
the poem, were complete. It is rare indeed that 
an incomplete border creates a good effect; 
when it does, one will find a great deal of 
white space in the design and relatively few 


elements of eye appeal. One might say this 
piece is overdisplayed, surely so if one, as he 
can, counts rule and ornament as display. 

Gace Printinc Company, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan.—The work you submit is of a high 
grade in all respects, and we are sure your cli- 
ents profit not only through doing business 
with a printer of your caliber but in some 
cases, as you note, through not restricting you 
unduly. It is regrettable that more buyers of 
printing do not realize what has been proved 
over and over again—that the small additional 
cost necessary to lift an item above the ordi- 
nary and commonplace is the best and most 
profitable investment one can make. In all the 
work you have sent us (except possibly that 
lines of type or lettering in a couple of in- 
stances are printed in colors that are too weak) 
we find nothing to criticize adversely except 
the cover of the “Merchandising Manual” of 
the A.-B. Stove Company. Here the type is too 
weak in relation to the border, especially as 
spaced, with too little space around the top 
display, lines crowded somewhat, and the one 
group letter-spaced too widely. 

Paut BeEveriwce, Elmwood, Illinois——The 
first thing wrong with the book plate is that it 
is too large, especially considering that the 
same arrangement could have been followed 
on a considerably smaller scale. There is also 
manifest need of some letter-spacing in the 
line “Ex Libris”; full letters like the “I” and 
“B” should be set apart a bit to balance the 
natural spacing of the rather open “X” and 
“R” and the decidedly open “L.” The effect 
should be of even spacing between all letters, 
which you will note does not exist as the line 
is spaced. Lines of caps should always be let- 
ter-spaced, not with an arbitrary amount be- 
tween all letters but with some between those 
which are “full faced,” like “I,” “H,” “M,” 
etc., to balance the natural spacing on letters 
like “O” and more open letters still like “Y,” 
“T,” and “V.” Triangular ornaments, that is, 
those of inverted-pyramid form, must be close 
to the type above and not “out in the open,” 
as the one on your book plate is placed. 

F. M. Leavitt, Pittsburgh—Except for de- 
tails more or less minor, and few of them, the 
book “Educational Opportunities of Greater 
Pittsburgh” is good. We like the striking yet 
dignified cover very, very much. The title page 
is characterful due to the interesting rule bor- 
der, a rather original treatment, but the main 
display of the title appears too weak, and we 

regret that you had to use the 





nent than the others and the de- 
sign lacks contrast—and contrast 
is really at the bottom of all dis- 
play effectiveness. 

Ricuarp Pearce, Toledo, Ohio. 
—The leading fault with the han- 
dling of the poem “Little Christ 
Child” is the lack of unity, due to 
the fact that there are so many 
distinct elements of eye appeal not 
tied together in any way. One can- 
not take a half-dozen different un- 
related items, throw them together 
in a type form, and achieve a very 
pleasing effect, especially when as 
in this instance all are relatively 
prominent. Whiting-out is also ex- 
tremely bad, because to make the 
point plainest there is a decided 
crowding up and down with exces- 
sive white space at the sides. The 
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Impressive front of folder, one of the units in an excellent campaign of direct adver- 
tising that is being carried on by The Southgate Press, of Boston. The original is 
printed in black and a rich, light brown ink on India-tint antique cover stock 


THEIR CUSTOMERS 


rather extended block type 
for the lower group, as it is 
not only less attractive but 
really doesn’t harmonize with 
the stylish sans serif of the 
title. Presswork is weak prac- 
tically throughout, and while 
some of the halftones appear 
well printed there are some 
on which the solids do not 
cover at all well and there are 
white spots of the paper stock 
showing through quite plain- 
ly. The delicate Garamont in 
which the text is set is quite 
faint on the enameled stock 
employed; certainly more ink 
would have helped. Finally, 
the text appears very solid, 
and we suggest therefore that 
the next time this book or one 


+ THE INLAND PRINTER 




















similar is printed, consideration be given this 
weak point and one point of space be added 
between the lines of type. 

T. Nuaxanta Prtat, Travancore Govern- 
ment Press, Trivandrum, India—We appre- 
ciate the greeting folder of the employes of the 
press featured by a portrait of your maharaja. 
It is, all things considered, a commendable ef- 
fort, though the halftone portrait is not as 
brilliant as it might be, due to a photograph 
lacking in contrast between solids and high- 
lights or an insufficiently etched halftone. The 
picture, in an attractive frame, is printed too 
low on the page; in fact the top margin is the 
widest, whereas the bottom one should be. We 
regret that you did not have some more stylish 
English type for the final two pages, although 
that used for the text would not be so bad if 
the heading were more pleasing. But of course 
your requirements do not justify a great deal, 
and it is only natural that it is not kept up to 
date. Spacing, by the way, is too wide between 


the words of the heading, and there is too lit- . 


tle between lines. Also, since, being a poem, 
the lines are of varying length, it was a mis- 
take not to have made the margin at the left 
balance that on the right in effect ; the type is 
too near the border on the left. 

Tue GREENACRES Press, of Hartsdale, New 
York.—While they are neat and quite attrac- 
tive, minor changes would improve the letter- 
heads you submit. Letter-spacing so widely 
the line “Real Estate” on the one for Town- 
send was a serious fault, and makes the design 
seem inconsistent with all the other lines not so 
letter-spaced. By allowing the line to be short 
and flush with the first line on the right and 
omitting the rule under the name, the effect 
would be much improved though not squared. 
The second line of the right-hand group could 
be a size smaller and hence shorter than the 
line above, and thus balance the effect of the 
lines on the left of the cut..On your own head- 
ing the address line should be smaller and es- 
pecially shorter, as it is too near the length of 
the name line to create the effect of good con- 
tour. It would be still better if the ornament 
were above the name and the two lines of type 
brought together. Spacing is very, very bad on 
the headings of the Sun, it being decidedly ex- 
cessive between both words and where letter- 
spaced between letters in the secondary group. 
The more space between letters, furthermore, 
the more there is necessary between lines; there 
should be more between the lines than between 
the words, or at least as much. 

Ben B. Lirsxy, New York City——On the 
whole the specimens you have recently sub- 
mitted seem a bit more styl- 
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STONE’S IMPRESSIONS 


—— 


CROSS the river from Castel, where the Main 
joins the Rhine, lies Mainz, the ancient Mogon- 
tiacum of the Romans—Mainz, the “Golden Head of 
the German Empire,” as her inspired medieval chroni- 
clers proudly scrivened on their illumined parchments 
. . Mainz, the City of Heinrich von Meissen, the Min- 
nesinger, whose praise of woman earned for him the 
noble title of “Frauenlob”—and to this day as “Frauen- 
lob” the exalted minstrel lives in the hearts of the Ger- 
manic peoples, though his name may be known to few. 
Far back into the mists of antiquity leads the story 
of Mainz, and the imperial river that flows at her feet 
has witnessed the tramp of Czsar’s legions and Gallic 
hordes. As we stand before the Cathedral of St. Martin 
history’s scroll unfolds nine centuries of devoted labor. 
Every lilting wave of the Rhine is a minnesong and a 
Ce 
But we must tear away from the liquid gold in the 
beaker at Assmanshausen—from the guitars and the 
song—the lure of the Loreley—and the lay of the night- 
ingales—and back to Mainz; for to us—“Disciples of 
the Black Art”—Mainz holds something more than 
Roman records and Bishop’s brawls—even more than 
the wine whose every pearling drop holds a ray of sun- 
shine and a yearning of youth . . . for to us Mainz is 
the City of Gutenberg—the birthplace of the Master 
Printer and the scene of his activities . . . 


thee 


Full of mystery is yon old Gutenberg House in that 
age of alchemy. Mystery—and hope. For out of its 
dark cellars came a new light—emerged another im- 
mortal! 

Inherent in man is the urge to record, to perpetuate, 
the story of his deeds and of his achievements, so that 





a trip abroad and told me something of his interesting experiences in the Gutenberg country 

around Mainz and Cologne, he mentioned the type he had secured which was cast from 
the original punches, matrices or moulds used by Gutenberg in printing his famous Psalter of 
1457, and he promised to send me two or three of these types. When these few examples were 
received, “thee,” I told him I would like to print them in‘an early issue of Stone’s Impressions, but-that 
I would like for him to write me a little story about them. Thereupon he offered to lend me his 
own “Gutenberg” type and to write the story, too, and we are showing both of these examples of 
type in Mr. Dietz’s article below and trust that you will find the story interesting.—Edward L. Stone. 


Mainz—‘‘The Gutenberg City” 


By AUGUST DIETZ 


G tee ates AGO when my good friend, August Dietz, of Richmond, Virginia, returned from 
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posterity might pause, and marvel, and call his name. . 

But his medium was scant and the labor tedious. 
Clothing thought in a pictured garb taxed to the utmost 
his primitive brain. Cave wall and sandstone—then 
obelisk and temple hall—then the scroll of papyrus and 
parchment—these were the earliest writings of the East. 
To the West, our own Teutonic ancestors advanced no 
farther than their mysterious “runes” cut into the bark 
of the birch. Our traditions—our Edda, of Odhin and 
Valhalla and the Valkyries—were transmitted to us 
through the chant of our bards and their minnesongs. . . 

The East gave us the Vision—a True Alphabet ; the 
West made real that viston; Johann Gutenberg cast it 
into lasting metal, and became the modern Prometheus 
of history . . . 


Butenbery 


Turn back with me five century-chapters of his- 
tory’s volume—back to medieval Mainz . . . What 
means that stir on the market place? See how they 
crowd around one of the covered stalls and crane their 
necks . . . A gray-gowned monk, in passing, stops to 
look. Pallor spreads over his lean features. Does he see 
the vision—the end of superstition and intolerance and 
tyranny’s toppling thrones? 

Three men stand in that stall—and they have dis- 
played their first printed books! Gutenberg, the Master, 
Fust and Schoffer his associates. The deep lines on the 
Master’s face—marks of long nights of labor—of hope 
and despair—of striving and failure—and of care— 
soften as he looks down on his first successful work. . 
And he, too, sees a Vision—of coming centuries and 
generations—to whom his invention will prove the 
greatest boon ever bestowed on humanity . . . 

They will hurl the ban against him and say that he 

(Continued on Page Eight) 








Although reduced almost one-half from the original, every one of the hundreds of interesting words in 
this page from the publication of the Stone Printing and Manufacturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia, 
may be read easily, so why repeat here? To look on the page as just a specimen is to miss a good thing 


group rearranged somewhat to maintain good 
whiting-out, the page would be materially im- 
proved. The only purpose of the rule seems to 
be to get more color in the form, and since 
there is already sufficient it constitutes over- 
ornamentation and does detract from the at- 
tention due the type matter. In view of the 


amount of white space in the form as a whole 
we consider that the italic lines at least could 
be spaced out a bit to advantage. Line-spacing 
is too close on the title of the program of the 
annual banquet and dance of the American 
Vocational Association. If you will compare 
one of these with other specimens you will get 

the full import of what we are driv- 





ish than those examined for 
previous issues. While one of 
the faults as heretofore men- 
tioned, namely, the too close 
spacing between lines, is seen 
on some of the items, on most 
of them that feature is not 
subject to adverse criticism. 
Color used on most of the 
pieces, by the way, is harmo- 
nious and attractive and adds 
materially to their appear- 
ance. We do not admire the 
six-point rule under the line 
“program” on the title page 
of the folder done for the ice- 
cream manufacturers, and be- 





DIREC 


ing at in this criticism. 

Tue Caston Press, Memphis.— 
We like your work, but admonish 
you at the same time to watch out 


Hl COLO R PHOT ‘OG R A Pp L VY for making forms spotty through the 


is the interesting subject for the ninth lecture of a series on 
“The Influences of Modern Typography,” held every Monday 
evening under the auspices of the Society of Typographic Arts. 


FIDELIS HARRER of Color Photography Inc. has been chosen 
as the speaker. Mr. Harrer is one of the leading figures in the 
field of direct color photography for commercial use. The 
important part he has had in the development of this modern 
medium and his wide experience in the field of advertising 
furnish the background for an interesting evening. Monday 
Feb. 1, 7:15 p.m., at the Newberry Library, 60 W. Walton PI. 


use of ornaments as employed on the 
leaflet “This Thing of Giving” and 
on the New Year greeting, and for 
the danger of the ornament over- 
shadowing the type as it does on the 
flap at the top of the latter form. 
Curb your tendency to drop an or- 
nament into vacant spots here and 
there without purpose other than to 
fill the gaps. The specimens in Gir- 
der are better than those in Caslon— 
an odd thing to be said, a few may 








lieve that, with it eliminated 
and with the lines of the main 
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Reverse of mailing card issued by the Chicago Society of Typographic Arts. Though 
the type faces do not harmonize—or contrast agreeably—the layout is very striking 


think, by a fellow who those same 
few through misunderstanding think 
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has no admiration for types other than con- 
ventional light-face romans. In these examples 
in the design of which you make use of some 
of the same modern features you have incor- 
porated real punch, and one of the features 
justifying their being called modern is sim- 
plicity of layout. Though we discourage the 
practice of all lower case—that is, of beginning 
all words, proper names included, with lower 
case, except on very rare occasions for a word 
or two in very large type, as in the heading of 
an advertisement—we consider the layout of 
the Merrill Kremer letterhead and envelope 
decidedly outstanding and full of character. 
Congratulations on the snap and vigor of these 
items, and on the folder “Here’s Another.” 
TayLor-WHITING Company, El Paso, Texas. 
—While your work is well arranged and dis- 
played, it is not attractive or effective because 
the type faces used for most of it 


Which of the three treatments of the same business- 
card copy do you like best? As printed in the first 
example the rules across the bottom appear empha- 
sized too much and attract attention from the type 
matter. No change except in color division is found 
in the second example, which follows the principle 
that the normally stronger notes should be in the 
weaker color. While the emphasis of the bottom line 
is not materially weakened if at all, the smaller lines 
above are given a better show. In the third specimen 
the name line is made larger and, extending to the 
left of the lines below, rather tends to break up the 
severity and stiffness of the original handling 


will compare the other specimens, those for 
which the two faces already mentioned are 
employed, with your own invoice handled in a 
newer and better Old English and the recital 
program set in the beautiful Garamond, you 
will recognize at once the part that type plays 
and will use these superior faces to the exclu- 


sion of the others. Watch the spacing between 
lines; it is often too close. 

The editor has been honored by J. J. Mc- 
Hugh, government printer of the colony of 
Fiji, at Suva, with the presentation of a copy 
of “The Colony of Fiji, 1874-1931,” a book of 
200-odd pages about that land, largely histori- 
cal, much of which he has read with very keen 
interest. As a printed production the book is 
highly commendable, particularly so when one 
considers how far Mr. McHugh is from the 
centers of population, where facilities are natu- 
rally best. Indeed, better process color printing 
is rarely observed than that of the painting of 
the native which is tipped onto the cover, the 
whole of which in fact is decidedly attractive. 
While we do not like the headings inside set in 
italic capitals, feel that the lines of text would 
be helped if spaced a point farther apart, and 

notice weak spots in the printing 








are not stylish and in some cases 
are out of date. The above applies 
particularly to the light-face Old 
English style used extensively by 
the copperplate engravers, and the 
mechanical copperplate gothic. In 
their places—small letterhead de- 
signs and cards for professional 
men, where the idea of approxi- 
mating copperplate work is mani- 
fest—these may be right enough, 
but upon title pages and the like 
they are out of place. The cover 
design of the booklet for the Col- 
lege Woman’s Club would be im- 
proved if the ornament just below 
the main line were removed and 
the group of type immediately be- 
low moved up to just about the 
same place, massing the bulk of 
the white space between the lower 
small group and the combined up- 
per group, with the book orna- 
ment quite decidedly above the 
center of this white space. If you 


While the artwork on the title page shown above could rather easily be im- 
proved, the idea is good, and the center spread of the folder, shown below, is 
featured by an angle of appeal which, though not new, nevertheless makes a 
strong impression. While simplicity itself, the layout of the spread is effective 


of the text matter, the same faults 
are evident in work coming from 
plants not to be classified as of the 
inferior grade here in the States. 
Life and interest are introduced 
here and there among the pages of 
solid text on eggshell stock by in- 
serts of coated paper with half- 
tones printed in brown ink. This 
halftone work, which is well done 
—better in fact than presswork on 
the type—adds a lot to the book 
in so far as interest is concerned 
and also in the appearance as well. 
Again, our compliments! 

L. GLENN Krater, Long Beach, 
California —Nearly all of the nu- 
merous specimens you submit are 
excellent, and there are more that 
are really outstanding than there 
are which fall short of what we 
consider they should be. Of the lat- 
ter we would mention especially 
the letterhead of Smallfield-Naeve, 
which is ugly because of the type 














Figuratively, you can build a bridge between your office and your prospect 
over which your salesmen can walk confidently. . . . The direct mail bridge— 
long or short—gives your product entree. For when your salesman calls, the 
prospect has already heard favorably of you and your product. A certain 
amount of sales resistance has been removed by your printed salesmen, mak- 


GROEBE-M°GOVERN CO. 





PRINTERS 


ing your representative's job easier—and more productive. 
We can help you materially in the building of your bridge. Asking us how 
involves no obligation. 





84 CLINTON STREET 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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face featuring it, and complex because of the 
contrast in color between the styles combined, 
letter-spacing of some lines, and crowding as 
well. At the other extreme are the distinctive 
letterheads of Henry L. Rhea, Seaboard Ma- 
son, and Eastern Star. There’s a lot of charac- 
ter about some of the business cards too, those 
for The Service Club of the Air, The Royal 
Press, and Carl E. Fisher being particularly 
outstanding. Margins, however, are very poor 
on the text pages of the booklet “It’s an Old 
New England Custom,” and the lines of the 
heads in the booklet “Sharing Profits With the 
World’s Foremost Investors” are too closely 
spaced. The cover of this booklet, however, is 
a beauty. An especially characterful and im- 
pressive booklet is the one entitled “12 Reasons 
Why”; it has real punch. The work impresses 
us as being anything but hand-to-stick com- 
position; indeed, it demonstrates that a think- 
ing brain was ahead of the hand all the way. 

PERLMUTER PRINTING Company, Cleveland. 
—We like the cover of the booklet “A Banker 
Said It” very much indeed. What more suit- 
able for the decorative motif than the silhou- 
ette illustration of a row of columns featuring 
this design? We also consider the regular text 
pages impressive and colorful and well ar- 
ranged; in fact the only fly in the ointment, so 
to speak, is the Bodoni Bold in which the text 
is set, though from the point of view of general 
effect perhaps nothing can be said about it. 
The real objection concerns legibility. Such a 
bold and contrasty type face, as any man will 
tell you despite what the false typographical 
prophets may say, is hard on the eyes. To use 
such faces is to invite people to turn away. The 
italic used with the Bodoni Bold caps at the 
bottom of each of these pages where printing is 
over the green panel doesn’t harmonize at all 
well with the Bodoni, and the spacing between 
words is far too wide. Again, we consider the 
title page too black; with nothing to compete 
with, as in the instance of one advertisement 
against the others on the page of a newspaper, 
there is no need of such big typography. Spac- 
ing is too close between the lines of display, 
both top and bottom. There is again a decided 
lack of harmony between the Goudy Bold used 
* for the main display and the Bodoni Bold on 
the last page. Only an expert can get away 
with the combining of modern and old-style 
type faces satisfactorily. 

Sowers Printinc Company, of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania.—Your blotters are particularly 
fine, being forceful through simple though in- 
formal arrangement of the brief copy in rather 
strong type faces. The considerable amount of 
white space, and particularly its manner of dis- 
tribution, are not the only features of the work 
perhaps, but they demonstrate to what a re- 
markable extent dependence for effectiveness 
may be placed in them. Two of the blotters are 
decidedly novel. One of these, headed “Rul- 
ing,” advertises machine-ruled blanks and ex- 
emplifies them at the same time, the text of the 
piece being words and short sentences in the 
panels of the form. The other, “Your Station- 
ery Tells,” a very striking layout, by the way, 
has mounted at the left side a pad of blank 
sheets of different grades and colors of bond 
paper suitable for letterheads. It is not only 
therefore serviceable as a scratch-pad but in 
suggesting suitable paper for stationery. Such 
items score because of their originality and be- 
cause they are not just another blotter, how- 
ever good. While commendable in many re- 
spects, and in leading aspects quite modern in 
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Calendars of prominent photoengravers shown 
by courtesy of The Photo-Engravers Bulletin. They 
are, in order, by the Richard O.Bold’s Company, 
Denver; Ithaca (New York) Engraving Company, 
and the Hurst Engraving Company, Rochester 


its character, the bank booklet “One Hundred 
Years” does not altogether satisfy. From our 
point of view the objection is that the rectan- 
gular masses in gold at the sides of the illustra- 
tions and elsewhere are quite too prominent 
and must draw attention all the time and away 
from the really essential features, type and il- 
lustrations. If these had been printed in some 
delicate tint the objection to their prominence 
would be largely overcome, but of course the 
golden anniversary of the bank, if not the na- 
ture of its business, made the use of gold ap- 
propriate. Therefore it seems that some other 
decorative treatment more suitable for gold 
printing should have been selected. 

W. F. Hurrman Printinc Company, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin—It seems odd to 
find one printer so desirous of improving al- 
ready good work and another satisfied to go on 
doing an inferior grade or insistent that such 
is good. The fact that you are of the first group 
is the finest recommendation any customer or 
prospect could require. While the covers of the 
one publication Town Topics are very good 
indeed, those of the other, Your Home, are de- 
cidedly outstanding, being impressive, attrac- 
tive, and, what is more, genuinely modern. 
Few publications of any kind being issued in 
America today start off with a better first im- 
pression on readers. We feel as you suggest you 
do—that the headings over articles are too 
small. This is especially true of those in Your 
Home because the page is larger than that of 
Town Topics, for which the size of Kabel used 
would be large enough if the bold Kabel in- 
stead of the light were used, as it is in Your 
Home. While we consider Kabel a very good 
headline type, as evidenced by the use of it in 
many publications, the fact of its so common 
use is detrimental if one seeks a particularly 
characterful and distinctive effect. At the mo- 
ment, to answer your request for the name of 
a different style “not commonly used but one 
which is new enough to qualify as modern,” 
we suggest Nicolas Cochin as having the quali- 
ties, all things considered, that we feel you de- 
sire. The new square-serif styles, Stymie, etc., 
are too mechanical for a home magazine, but 
would be fine in a machinery publication. We 
would not recommend headings set in italics. 
It seems to the writer that you allow quite 
enough white space around the cuts, though 
the heads appear a bit cramped and some of 
the lines could well be longer. While the Gara- 
mond is a beautiful type it is a bit delicate, in 
such small sizes particularly, and not as clear 
as others you might use. The Linotype No. 7 
old-style used by THe INLAND PRINTER yields 
an impressive word count in proportion to size 
and is a clearer face. It would be fine in com- 
bination with the Nicolas Cochin. We would 
like to make a point regarding presswork here. 
The cuts show up well, but the pressman has 
slighted the type—a common fault. Legibility 
would be improved by a bit more ink and im- 
pression, which would get the full value out of 
the delicate Garamond. In the matter of your 
final point, revising the layout to three col- 
umns, we can only say that this is impractical, 
at least on Home Topics, due to the small page. 
Even on the larger page of the other one the 
column measure, if three columns were used, 
would be so narrow that spacing between the 
words would become quite a problem. A three- 
column page is more interesting than two but 
if it necessitates newspaper spacing the advan- 
tages are largely nullified. Certainly we would 
not advise smaller size of type for the text. 
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HE THIRD “C” stands for that one 
“| mse word Collections. When two 
business men meet it’s dollars to a 
defunct bar check they ask one of two 
questions—either “How’s business?” or 
“How are collections?” And when two 
printers meet on the street it’s a good 
bet that the answer to the first will be 
“Quiet,” and to the second “Awful!” 

This is a characteristic of printers, it 
seems. Even when things are going along 
smoothly they seem afraid to tell their 
brothers the truth. Sometimes I wonder 
just why this should be so, and why 
someone has never suggested an “Op- 
timists Club” exclusively for printers. 
When one thinks cheerfully and works 
in a spirit of optimism he cannot help 
giving his fellows the same feeling. 

What the world needs in general, and 
the foolish printer in particular, is a dif- 
ferent viewpoint on life—one without 
selfishness and with more broadminded- 
ness, and that encourages men to work 
one with the other for better things. A 
man with a long face never gets very far 
towards the top of the ladder of success. 
His chin catches in the rungs, and there 
he hangs until he drops out of sight. 

Even the best of customers at times 
are careless in the way they pay their 
obligations. A certain percentage of all 
accounts is not collectable, and printers 
suffer the same as other concerns. 

But, in this regard the foolish printer 
is just a little worse off than the average 
business man, for the foolish printer is 
afraid to ask for what is coming to him 
even when it is long past due. Why? Be- 
cause he is afraid if he “presses” the cus- 
tomer he will take his orders to some 
other printing plant where he thinks, 
perhaps, he can get “better terms.” 

And this is why so many printers are 
always in the hole. Some years ago the 
percentage of work in the average office 
coming from the regular customer was 
approximately 87 per cent. This has in 
late years dwindled until today it stands 
at somewhere around 70 per cent. Some 























By FRANK S. CRONK 


Secretary-Manager, Master Printers of Colorado 


statisticians claim it has gone as low as 
60 per cent. Personally, I believe that a 
figure between 65 and 70 per cent would 
be approximately correct. 

Suppose, for sake of example, we take 
it as 65 per cent. If the foolish printer is 
to “get by” and remain in business, and 
pay his obligations when due, the collec- 
tions from his regular customers must 
approximate very close to 100 per cent, 
for on the pickup orders from “shop- 
pers” this printer has quoted such a low 
figure (in the hopes of making new cus- 
tomers) that he has not made a dime 
and in many instances has incurred a 
“nice” loss. So 35 per cent of the foolish 
printer’s business can be “written off” 
with no profit, and 65 per cent must not 
only show a profit but also take care of 
the 35 per cent in no profit or losses. 

It can readily be seen, then, that col- 
lections are one of the major problems 
of the printer, and that he should study 
carefully some method whereby he can 
collect his outstanding money or be out 
of luck, or, what’s worse, out of bread. 

But we haven’t come to the joker yet. 
If the foolish printer could gather in his 
money from the customers whose work 
shows a profit he would be sitting pretty. 
But it doesn’t work out that way. It is 
undeniably true that, but for the regular 
or steady customers month in and month 
out, no printer (foolish or otherwise) 


could continue in business. The regular 
customer usually pays more than the 
“shopper,” strange as it may seem. It is 
true, because the regular customer ap- 
preciates and is willing to pay for good 
service—while the “‘shopper”’ cares only 
for a low price. He may order his print- 
ing tomorrow and want it today—but he 
doesn’t care a hang how it looks. Hence 
while he wins on price he loses on qual- 
ity, and the very purpose for which the 
printing was ordered is not achieved. 

But, as this regular client is a “good” 
customer, Mr. Printer is afraid to press 
him. He takes part of the amount due 
and goes smilingly on his way. And so 
with another nice order. Thus the regu- 
lar customer who is “slow in paying” 
gradually increases his obligations and 
the printer continues to hold more and 
more of the burlap. This is why so many 
printers are “always behind.” They are 
solvent (by the books), but they can’t 
prove it by the supplymen. 

What every printer ought to guard 
against is this “good” customer, who lets 
him make a profit but who eventually 
gets his work at the same cost or less 
than the “shopper.” It is this gradual 
“inching up” of the regular customer 
that is keeping hundreds of printers in 
the foolish classification, when by a little 
firmness and application of business 
principles they could soon be in the 
moneymaking class. 

Is there then no “set rule” for im- 
proving the percentage of collections? 
Yes, there is one: “To make better col- 
lections in the last place, don’t accept 
poor accounts in the first place.” Why 
not get in touch with your local credit 
men’s association or the secretary of 
your local master printers’ association 
and ask for some assistance? 

“Watch carefully, therefore, the three 
C’s” is my advice not only to the fool- 
ish printer but to the business printer. 
They are mighty factors in the business 
world today. Courtesy, Credits, Collec- 
tions—guard them as your very life! 
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Charles Francis, Dean of Printers, 


Has Read “I. P.” Since Start 


HARLES FRANCIS, internationally 
known and admired as the dean of 
American printers, adds his esteemed 
name to the roster of those printers who 
have read THE INLAND PRINTER ever 
since it was first established, forty-eight 
years ago. Mr. Francis was acquainted 
with Henry O. Shepard and his partner, 
Mr. Johnston, even before the publica- 
tion was launched, and he has perused 
every issue from the first one on, except 
when his travels have taken him afield. 

“T want to congratulate you,” writes 
Mr. Francis to the editor, “on the De- 
cember issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It certainly was a wonderful and attrac- 
tive number, and a very fine specimen of 
the art.” And in the same letter he ten- 
ders a practical suggestion which may 
well be put to use by printers who do not 
file their copies for later use. “When I 
am through reading an issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER,” says Mr. Francis, “I do 
not put it on a shelf, but send it to some 
one of my numerous friends in the print- 
ing business in Australia, New Zealand, 
or some other country.” 

Charles Francis has a remarkable rec- 
ord of achievement in the printing in- 
dustry. He first served in the trade with 
the House of William Fletcher, at Ho- 
bart, Tasmania, Australia, and was later 
connected with Harnett & Company and 
with Ferguson & Mitchell, both of Dun- 
edin, New Zealand, where he also was in 
business for himself. 

He worked for Straker Brothers, of 
London, England, for three years, and 
then came to the United States in 1871. 
During the next twenty-three years Mr. 
Francis lived up to the transient tenden- 
cies of most printers of that day, though 
the length of his stops, averaging about 
two years, shows that he always stayed 
long enough to benefit in experience by 
each connection. Dubuque, Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul, Chicago, Little Rock, and 
Louisville were some cities in which he 
worked, either as employe or partner. 

But in 1894 Mr. Francis established 
The Charles Francis Press on Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York, and moved it 
to Thirteenth Street the following year. 
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Twenty-one years later the firm, which 
had grown rapidly and was acquiring an 
enviable reputation, moved to the Print- 
ing Crafts Building, where it is still lo- 
cated. The Charles Francis Press is now 
generally known as one of the leading 
printing concerns of the entire industry. 

The name of Charles Francis is found 
wherever constructive steps have been 
taken for the advancement of the trade. 
He founded the Printers’ League of New 
York in 1906, the Printers’ League of 


CHARLES FRANCIS 


America in 1909, the International Joint 
Conference Council in 1919, and the 
Graphic Arts Square Club in 1923. He 
was one of the founders of the New York 
School of Printers’ Apprentices and the 
Printers’ and Binders’ Mutual Compen- 
sation Insurance Company, which were 
both established in 1914. For three years 
—1920, -21, and -22—he served as com- 
missioner of conciliation and industrial 
representative of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

The honors heaped on Charles Fran- 
cis by his admirers in the industry are 


many. He is president emeritus of the 
Printers’ League of New York; a direc- 
tor of the New York School of Printers’ 
Apprentices and the Central Printing 
Trade Continuation School; vice-presi- 
dent of the Printers’ and Binders’ Com- 
pensation Insurance Association, and an 
honorary member of the International 
Typographical Union, and the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union, Chicago Typographical 
Union, Louisville Typographical Union, 
a member of the United Typothetae of 
America, the International Joint Con- 
ference Council, Printers League, and 
International Unions. 

Having in mind the unfortunate af- 
fliction suffered by Mr. Francis just a 
year ago, when it was necessary to am- 
putate his left leg because of an infec- 
tion, readers will be prone to ask, ““How 
is he getting along?” We are pleased to 
state that the answer is, “Fine!” Just 
before Christmas the doctor assured the 
dean of printers that he was in the pink 
of condition. Within a year he expects 
to be walking again, with a cane or per- 
haps even without one. That achieve- 
ment, when one is eighty-four years old, 
is merely another example of the energy 
which has helped place Charles Francis 
at the pinnacle of our industry. 





Extensive Market Data Offered to 
Advertisers by Creston Daily 


The Creston (Iowa) News Advertiser 
issues in a filing-folder form a market- 
data record which covers in thorough 
degree the information most needed by 
prospective advertisers. The folder, con- 
forming with the standard market and 
newspaper data forms of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, is an excellent model for the 
rural daily or weekly paper recognizing 
the value of putting complete facts in 
the hands of its prospects. 

The cover of the folder presents a map 
of the News Advertiser’s trade territory, 
accompanied by a few facts about this 
section of Iowa. The second page is de- 
voted to data concerning Creston itself 
—its size, climate, parks and streets, 
schools, shopping days, churches, and 
theaters. On the third page are discussed 
Creston as an agricultural center, whole- 
sale and retail outlets in this territory, 
and facts that immediately relate to the 
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services rendered by this daily paper. 
Creston’s transportation facilities, its 
standards of living, industry, and public 
works are summarized on the final page 
of this interesting promotional folder. 

A four-page circular within the folder 
shows on its first page a typical front 
page of the News Advertiser. The three 
following pages tell about this paper’s 
history, management, editorial program, 
news services and special features, per- 
centages of reading matter and advertis- 
ing, circulation record, linage record, 
and advertisers’ merchandising depart- 
ment. Also, a single sheet presents the 
annual hog production in the area adja- 
cent to Creston. All in all, this presen- 
tation can scarcely fail to convince the 
prospective advertiser as to the possi- 
bilities offered by the News Advertiser. 





Claims Business Card on Blotter 
Stock Is More Practical 


Ralph Barstow, vice-president of the 
printing firm of Charles G. Lyman, In- 
corporated, Rochester, New York, is no 
believer in what has been done in the 
past unless it can be proved to be best. 
Business cards, he says, are printed or 
engraved on bristol stock solely because 
that stock is customarily used. But why 
not make the business card of some prac- 
tical value to the recipient? 

And therefore Mr. Barstow advocates 
business cards printed on blotter stock, 
which the receiver is more likely to keep 


Marvelous precision. A closeup of the remark- 

ably regular work achieved with the tool point 

guided by Mr. Cole’s expert hand. Note the reg- 

ularity of lines and spacing, greatly enlarged 
on his desk. The idea is worth thought 
by other printers in a period when prac- 
ticality and limited expense are such im- 
portant factors in the mind of every 
buyer of business printing. 
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Timothy Cole’s Art Portrayed in 
Film Showing Him at Work 


By JOHN J. FISHER 


HEN Timothy Cole laid aside his 
burin and passed on he left no 
great riches behind—no store of gold or 
earthly possessions. But he did leave, in 
his several hundred wood engravings, 
something far greater: an imperishable 
memory which the ravages of time will 
hesitate to destroy. His work, like that 
of all the great masters, will go down the 
ages, a contribution to the generations of 
men to come, a lasting legacy of beauty. 
Some time before the death of Mr. 
Cole, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
desiring to keep vibrant the work of the 
master, arranged with the University 
Film Foundation to produce a motion 
picture showing him in the act of en- 
graving a block—his last masterpiece. 
Most of the views of this picture were 
taken at the Cole homestead in Pough- 
keepsie, New York. The film was re- 
cently exhibited at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts and later, before a select 
audience of devotees, at Holman’s Print 
Shop, where a collection of prints from 
earlier Cole engravings was on display. 

The subject selected for the motion 
picture by the venerable artist is a no- 
table and difficult one: the El Greco 
masterpiece “Fey Feliz Hortensio,” one 
of the most beautiful paintings contrib- 
uted by the Old World. The block, now 
in the possession of the Boston museum, 
is about twelve inches long by eight in 
width, and is comprised of thirty sepa- 
rate pieces of boxwood closely cemented 
together. This being necessary through 
the wood of the box tree being small. 

In beginning a work of this kind, it 
was often the custom of the ancient 
wood engravers to have an assistant read 
aloud to them. In this case, the film fea- 
tures Mrs. Cole, with a large book out- 
spread and reading aloud to the master. 

In transmitting his subject onto the 
block, Mr. Cole worked partly from a 
retouched photograph of the original, 
taken only after a minute and thorough 
study which required several visits to 
Boston. The delicate tints and shadings 
of the painting have been preserved on 
the block with the utmost fidelity. 


An El Greco on wood. In this film, referred to in the 

first column, Timothy Cole gives a permanent record 

on wood in such extremely fine detail as to require 
working with the aid of a large magnifying glass 


The first incidents in this motion pic- 
ture show Mr. Cole, writing pad in hand 
before the painting, making note of the 
outstanding elements to be transferred 
to the block. Patiently and studiously 
he labors, until finally the preliminary 
work is accomplished. Then the scene 
changes to his own studio, where he pre- 
pares the surface of the block with a 
chemical solution. After this come the 
transfer, and selection of the different 
cutting instruments, sand pad, and the 
ever-present fine magnifying glass—for 
some of the finest tooled lines are barely 
visible. After several weeks of painstak- 
ing care the picture was finally etched 
on the hardwood surface—identical with 
the original in every feature save color. 

Another particular of this motion pic- 
ture is the number of closeup views, the 
intimate phases of intricate toolwork, 
done with such clear, almost unbeliev- 
able delicacy and precision—the skill 
behind the movements of the master 
hand which is guiding the burin. 

One hundred prints were made from 
the block by the Printing House of Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge. These, executed on 
a handmade Japan paper, are excellent 
specimens of the art of the printer, show- 
ing all the varying tonal qualities of the 
painting. Adequately printed, as they 
are, they demonstrate true art. 
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will be answered promptly by mail if a self-adcressed stamped envelope is enclosed 














THE PRESSRKROOM 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 














Steps Toward the Elimination of Static 
in Newsprint Run on the Platen 


Is there any way to combat static in news- 
paper printed on a platen press, aside from us- 
ing air- and paper-conditioning apparatus? 
How is the machine-cast-slug portion of a 
form containing type best taken care of in 
makeready to get a clear print without exces- 
sive squeeze on the foundry type? 


You may get some relief from static 
by getting a lot of the newsprint in time 
to season it. Open and pile with boards 
an inch thick between reams. Machine- 
cast slugs ought to be underlaid with 
French folio to make them print clear 
without necessitating too much squeeze 
on the foundry type. 
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Automatically Fed Press That Prints, 
Embosses, and Die-cuts Labels 


Weare very much interested in receiving full 
information as to how the enclosed label is 
produced in one color, embossed, and die-cut. 
Our opinion, based on examination of a proof 
of the label, is that the die-cutting and printing 
were performed in one operation. 


Labels like these may be printed, em- 
bossed, and die-cut in one operation on 
a special label press for sale by (name of 
firm furnished on request). 


+++ 
Multicolor Prints Produced With the 


Conventional Halftone Plate 


A friend brought in the enclosed multicolor 
print to find out how it was done. He had been 
told that it was a color order done all in one 
impression and stippled after printing. As he 
has to figure on some similar work he will ap- 
preciate being told about this method. 


It is rather a long story, and your 
friend can find the information he de- 
sires in the panel on page 87 of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for February, 1931. 

+o + 


Where to Get Information in Regard 
to Printing Upon Cellophane 


We are interested in securing information 
regarding printing upon cellophane. We are 
enclosing a specimen of a cellophane wrapper 
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printed in multicolor in close register, and 
would like to know what kind of ink is used, 
and also whether such work is produced on 
regular printing presses or special equipment. 


Special inks for cellophane use are re- 
quired, and may be secured from the 
inkmakers advertising in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. You will find that the presses 
for printing cellophane economically are 
advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Correcting Trouble of Black and Yellow 
Inks Rubbing Off of Coated Paper 


While the enclosed order was printed on pa- 
per and with inks that we regularly use, you 
may note that both the halftone black and yel- 
low may easily be rubbed off. How can this 
difficulty be rectified ? 


The inkmaker can supply you special 
hard-drying halftone inks for this paper, 
or he can furnish for you a correct drier 
to add to the inks you have. 

++ + 


Lithograph Ink Which Is to Be Employed 
in Connection With Tracing Cloth 


Information regarding printers’ ink for trac- 
ing cloth is given in the July issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, on page 78. Can you tell me 
whether there is a similar ink obtainable for 
lithograph presses ? 


The inkmakers advertising in THE 
INLAND PRINTER can supply litho inks 
for tracing cloth, but send a sample, as 
ink cannot be made to dry on certain 
varieties of this coated cloth. 

++ + 
Feeder and Press Must Be Considered 
as Separate Units of Equipment 


I would like to know why, after striking 
form in register on cylinder job press, I have 
to reset side guide when using the automatic 
feeder. Also, why does the machine print when 
feeder is disengaged ? I usually disengage feeder 
at the end of a run. 


The press and the feeder are separate 
units and registered separately. You are 
correct in disengaging feeder, and after 
that you may trip the press with the foot 
as on other cylinder presses. 





Seeks Information Regarding Operation 
and Care of a Cylinder Job Press 


I would like you to send me an instruction 
book on the press, with details of 
trouble-shooting. Please give prices of tools for 
repairing battered plates. I also want to buy a 
good makeready knife. Is 40,000 a fair day’s 
run on glassine paper ? 


The instruction book may be obtained 
from the manufacturers of the cylinder 
job press in question. Engravers’ tools 
may be bought from (name on request). 
The overlay knife is for sale by Tue IN- 
LAND PRINTER. Forty thousand is am- 
ply sufficient—far above the average. 
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This “New” Process of Planography 
Proves to Be Simply Offset 


In response to your letter we are sending you 
herewith a sample of planograph work. We 
shall be glad to hear from you again in regard 
to this type of work. 


This is a sample of offset lithography, 
and you may obtain handbooks on the 
subject from THE INLAND PRINTER. In 
addition to a perusal of these manuals 
you should visit the plants of your local 
lithographers, the better to understand 
the offset process. 
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For the Attention of the Publisher Who 

Was Seeking a Book on Collotype 

In the Pressroom department for De- 
cember appeared the request of a pub- 
lisher for a handbook on collotype. At 
that time this department was unable to 
tell where such a book was available. 

Recently THE INLAND PRINTER lo- 
cated a copy of a book entitled ““Photo- 
engraving, Etching, and Lithography,” 
by W. T. Wilkinson. This book contains 
two chapters concerned directly with 
collotype: ““The Collotype Process” and 
“Printing From the Collotype Plate.” 
Further information regarding this book 
may be secured by addressing an in- 
quiry to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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The Printing of Solids With Superposed 
Colors Without Offset or Sticking 


Herewith are engravers’ proofs of a four- 
color-process order. Will you please advise us 
whether it is possible to print: these plates on 
a cylinder press in the following order without 
any: sticking or offset and without slipsheeting. 
Order of colors: yellow, solid; red, semi-solid ; 
blue, solid, and black, solid. We are wondering 
if it would save trouble to cut off the red and 
yellow plates where solid. 


You cannot cut the solids from the 
red and yellow plates without noticeably 
changing the picture. If your press is not 
equipped with a sheet heater the only 
way safely to print the order without 
sticking or offset while maintaining full 
color without interleaving is to give a 
stippled Ben Day effect to the solids, 
unless you equip the press with a spray 
apparatus to seal the wet ink against 
sticking and offset. Many concerns are 
installing sprays as the solution of a per- 
plexing problem, since slipsheeting is 
such a nuisance on long runs of multi- 
color work. If you have a sheet heater 
and extension delivery the problem be- 
comes easy. Get a special process black 
for this sort of work; print the black 
first and follow with transparent yellow, 
and blue in the preferred sequence of 
colors. The ideal setup is sheet heater, 
extension delivery, high-grade inks with 
the black down first, and a spray. Com- 
petition will make this regular equip- 
ment for the production of high-class 
colorwork without slipsheeting. 


++ + 


A Method of Keeping Column Rules From 
Working Up on Cylinder Job Press 


Can you tell us how to prevent column rules 
from working up on a cylinder job press? 


Put extra slugs at the foot of the col- 
umns of machine-set matter flanking the 
column rules, so that there will be no 
pressure on the foot of the rule to cause 
it to rise. Lock up without excessive 
squeeze so that the entire form is firmly 
seated on the bed of the press. 


++ + 


How Is Spot Varnishing of Color Prints 
Handled on the Cylinder Press? 

The enclosed sample is to be varnished on a 
cylinder press. Is hard packing better, and 
should the sheet heaters be used? These are 
single plates on wood bases. Should these plates 
be over type high? 

Hard packing is better and the sheet 
heater should be used. Deliver into shal- 
low racks and “wake them up” occa- 
sionally against sticking. Gloss paste, 
with the consistency of ink, is easier to 
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003 inch over type high, as the wood 
yields that much. 
2 ddl 


Printer Inquires How He Can Decorate 
Metal Which Is Round, Not Flat 


We are mailing a rounded circular piece of 
metal with a hole in the center, like a quoit, 
and wish to know how to print on it. The 
metal will be lacquered with duco. 


While it is possible to print from rub- 
ber on this article by using a special 
platen, and to decorate it by the litho- 
transfer route, you will find the silk- 
screen process best suited for this work. 
After the paint has dried, the lacquer 
may be applied to better advantage. 


ay a 


Presses for Printing on Narrow Ribbons 
of Cloth by Feeding From the Roll 


We have a customer who will place with us 
quite a bit of printing similar to the small sam- 
ple herewith, and we are wondering if you can 
put us in touch with the makers of presses for 
this class of work. 

(Names of several such firms will be 
furnished on request.) 


++ + 


Printer Has Trouble With the Gold Ink 
Rubbing Off After Order Is Run 


While we are successful with color printing, 
every gold-ink order we print causes us trouble 
because the gold ink rubs off. Is there a dryer 
for gold ink that will dry it against rubbing 
off ? Or is the only remedy two impressions ? 


The common cause of gold ink rub- 
bing off is too much powder and not 
enough varnish, when both ingredients 
are high grade. It can also happen when 
inferior powder and the wrong varnish 
are used. You will find the inkmakers 
advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER 
without superiors in the gold-ink field. 
Good rollers with ample tack are neces- 
sary with metallic ink. When printing 
solids and semi-solids it is necessary for 
best results to make two impressions, 
either gold over base, gold over another 
tint or color in this multi-color order, or 
two impressions in gold. Quite likely in 
trying to save the customary second im- 
pression you are using too much powder 
in your mixture. 


oA ao 


What Electric Heaters Are Available 
for Use on the Miehle Vertical ? 


Can you supply us with the addresses of 
manufacturers of electric heaters for use on 
the Miehle vertical ? 


(Names of manufacturers will be fur- 
nished on receipt of request.) 


use than varnish. The plates should be 


When a Slight Slur Is Noticed on the 
After End of the Printed Sheet 


Will appreciate all suggestions that you may 
offer to cure a slight slur on the after end of 
a sheet run on a four-roller flat-bed cylinder 
press. The trouble increases with the width of 
the form across the press. In other words, a 
form that covers only one-half the space from 
bearer to bearer causes less slur than a wider 
form. This press was overhauled quite com- 
pletely about six months ago by a mechanic 
from the press builder’s factory, and so should 
be in good condition. We changed the tympan, 
set the cylinder down .010 (as prescribed for 
this press), and micrometered the bearers to 
.917-.918, but the trouble is still there. 


There are so many possible causes of 
slur that a definite answer is impossible 
without seeing the printed sheets. Send 
one each of a wide and a narrow sheet. It 
is quite likely the trouble may be caused 
from not having the bands placed close 
enough, especially the bands near the 
center of the cylinder. Quite a volume 
could be written on slurs. While all are 
due to faulty or incomplete makeready 
or lack of care, the cause may be found 
in the form; lockup; ink; rollers; over- 
lay; packing; underlay; adjustment of 
the feeding apparatus; air springs; reg- 
ister rack and segment; wear in bed and 
cylinder bearers; wear in cylinder jour- 
nal and boxes; press out of level; bed 
supports in need of shims; form too 
large or too far forward on the bed; cyl- 
inder rising too late; oil or other matter 
on the bearers, and even such an unsus- 
pected troublemaker as a strong current 
of air. So you see it is rash to conjecture 
without seeing the printed sheets. 


o> 


Two Sources of Information on Subject 
of Die Cutting and Its Equipment 


Can we get information on die cutting, the 
necessary equipment, its speed, cost, etc. ? 


THE INLAND PRINTER has for sale a 
book, “How to Make Cut-outs,” which 
will interest you. A press manufacturer 
(name on request) has also published a 
book on cutting and creasing. 

o> + 
Printer Seeks Information on a Process 
Using Trade Name of “Aultiprint’”’ 


Can you give information on a process called 
“Multiprint,” evidently a system of short runs 
and the duplication of original photographs 
with the type matter pasted up? The samples 
were similar to photostats, but clearer. 


If you will send a sample we may be 
able to give you definite information. 
From your description this sounds like 
photographs made with the radioactive 
plate without camera or lens. 
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Printer Confronted With Trouble in the 
Printing of Counter-Check Books 


We have always had considerable trouble in 
cutting counter-check books, caused by the 
stub being only half the thickness of the rest of 
the book. The leaves are folded to within ap- 
proximately one inch of the top, and in a book 
containing fifty pages in duplicate there are 
one hundred sheets and only fifty at the stub 
end of the duplicate sheet. We have tried 
building up our clamp with a bit of cork and 
rubber to conform to the shape of the stub and 
of the same thickness as half of the book. We 
were trying of course to make an even pres- 
sure of the clamp against the book. Then we 
also tried half of that thickness glued to the 
clamp and half on the bottom knife, with but 
very little success. The sheets tear near the 
point where the book tapers off. This is a seri- 
ous trouble, as the customer, when tearing out 
the original, finds that it tears not at the per- 
foration but at the spot torn in cutting. 


In shimming up to get even pressure 
of the clamp it is necessary to get the 
shims of proper thickness, which is best 
tested with the micrometer. It is neces- 
sary to allow for the extra thickness at 
the perforation line. The knife must be 
sharp, and you should cut with the books 
placed to minimize the tendency to tear 
exactly as when cutting glued pads, the 
pads being placed so that the knife goes 
through the gummed end first. 


++ + 


Printer Needs Formula for a Flexible 
and Very Tough Padding Glue 


Have you a formula that could be used for 
making padding material that will be cut 
down in sets and that will keep the sets intact 
while they go through the typewriter? 


There are a number of good padding 
glues being advertised in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and they are superior to any 
homemade article. Some printers utilize 
melted roller composition to which a lit- 
tle water is added, but it is not equal to 
the advertised glues because, while tena- 
cious, it remains sticky when the humid- 
ity may be excessive. 


++ + 


When the Border Bands of the Type Page 
Are to Be Printed in Metallic Inks 


We print a number of college annuals with 
page borders in color. This year one is substi- 
tuting gold for the colored border. While we 
have done considerable gold-ink printing we 
have not had “howling success” at it. Perhaps 
you can give me some pointers. 


The inkmakers can supply the right 
ink for the paper and press. The com- 
position rollers must be in good condi- 
tion with utmost tack. Set rollers lightly 
to the ink plate and vibrators. The form 
must be level and type high. If the bor- 
ders are solid, two impressions in gold or 
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gold over size may be necessary. Utilize 
hard packing and thorough makeready 
so that there is no excess impression to 
cause squashy print. 


Crore 


Two Inquirers Seek Information on 
the Planograph Process 


We understand that THe INLAND PRINTER 
recently carried an article descriptive of the 
planograph process. Can you give us the in- 
formation on this process? 


Offset lithography is generally con- 
sidered a planographic process. Send a 
sample and we can tell whether this 
“planograph” is something new or not. 
It may be a revival of an old process. 


I have lately come across some products put 
out under the planograph process, but I do not 
know exactly how this is done nor where the 
necessary equipment may be purchased. 

If you will send a sample the required 


information will be forthcoming. 


What Adhesive Should Be Used on Zincs 
to Be Placed in Newspaper Forms? 


Can you give us information on an adhesive 
for use on zincs in newspaper forms? 


We have no information such as re- 
quested. It is customary to tack zincs on 
wood with brads. Or the zincs may be 
sweated on metal bases or clamped on 
patent metal blocks. 

++ + 


Use of Better Paper Will Necessitate 
Changing to Better Grade of Ink 


A publisher has provided a firmer, harder, 
and more highly finished sheet in order to get 
a better-looking newspaper. Now he is having 
trouble with the ink, and wants some advice 
on ink formulas which will solve his problem 
and make the most of the better quality and 
finish of the paper. 


Send a sample of the new paper, to- 
gether with name of press, to the ink- 
maker, who will furnish the proper ink 
for use with the paper to be used. 








Hell-Box Harry Says— 


assure the small-timer that his presses 
will be well fed. 


rapher should use care in the selection 
of his characters. 


should be given still more of the air. 


thrown in properly he may find himself 
thrown out of a job. 


pink stock from salmon, so the “boss” 
promptly canned him. 


should endeavor to compose himself as 
quickly as possible. 


with a wife and family knows all about 
continuous distribution. 


rough-finish stock by mistake caused a 
ripple of excitement in the pressroom. 


but she sure could fan out stock! 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


Having a shop in his kitchen doesn’t 


When preparing showcards a typog- 


Several of those breezy salesmen 


When the comp’s distribution is not 


A color-blind pressman couldn’t tell 


When a comp loses his temper he 


Financially speaking, every printer 


That feeder who ran an order on 


She was only a pitcher’s daughter, 


To be mentally in the pink 
(So it has often been said) 

Helps to keep from getting yourself 
Financially in the red. 
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Simple and Inexpensive Method for 


the Storage of Cuts and Plates 


S THE years go by in the life of a 
Aisi plant there is an ever 
increasing accumulation of cuts 
and printing plates. The printer may 
constantly throw useless cuts and plates 
in the melting pot or sell them to the 
junk dealer, but like the population of 
the earth, the “births” outnumber the 
“deaths,” and the collection grows with 
leaps and bounds. 

Two major phases of the problem of 
storing cuts and plates are revealed in 
the following apt expression: “Find a 
place where you can put them, and put 
them where you can find them.” So we 
must “put them” where we can “find 
them.” The difficulty of both putting 
and finding increases with the number 
of cuts and plates to be handled and, to 
some extent also, their character. 

Cuts and plates should be stored sepa- 
rately. Cuts will far outnumber plates. 
Shelving for cuts may be of light wood, 
but the plates will require steel shelving. 
We will first describe a method of stor- 
ing cuts—a method employed in a large 
plant which has been dealing with the 
cut-storage problem in a big way for 
more than fifty years. 

Think of storing some fifty thousand 
cuts ina room 12 feet square and 12 feet 
high and then opening a second storage 
room, slightly larger, which already has 
ten or fifteen thousand cuts in it. All 
these cuts have been and are being han- 
dled by the system described. Ordinarily 
any cut in storage can be located in from 
two to fifteen minutes. It takes only two 
minutes in any case after the individual 
number of the cut is known. 

The cuts are stored on shelves con- 
structed by the plant carpenter out of 
1-inch material, most of it salvaged from 
paper skids and packing cases. These 
shelves reach from floor to ceiling around 
two walls and half of the third wall, 
which allows for the door and for the 
bench on which cuts aré numbered and 
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By P. R. RUSSELL 


handled. There are two windows in the 
other wall. Shelves are 5 inches apart 
and 6 inches deep. (See Fig. 1 for con- 
struction of a shelf section.) Cuts can be 
placed edgewise on shelf with the num- 
bered end exposed. Smaller cuts may be 
stacked one above the other on the shelf. 








&, \ 














Fig. 1.—Wooden shelves, constructed of 1-inch ma- 
terial, are thoroughly braced at each end to insure 
a sufficient degree of strength. The shelves entirely 
cover two walls and half of the third wall aside from 
the space that is used in the center of the room 

In addition to these shelves up against 
the walls, four tiers are constructed as 
shown in Fig. 2. Each section consists of 
two tiers back to back from floor to ceil- 
ing, but leaving ample space for passing 
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Fig. 2.—This layout of the cutroom shows the com- 
pact arrangement of storage space which still per- 
mits enough room for moving about and for working 
at the bench. After being numbered and filed a cut 
can be located in a period of about two minutes 
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around either end of the four sections. 
There is sufficient space between each 
section and between the end sections 
and the wall for the passage of ladders 
which are suspended from steel tracks 


on the ceiling so that they may be moved 
back or forward to reach any tier of cuts 
on the wall or on the separate sections. 
The feet of the ladders are of course 
fitted with steel casters. 

The numbers on the cuts run consecu- 
tively from end to end of each shelf, be- 
ginning at the bottom of the back wall 
tier. They jump from the top of the wall 
tier to the bottom of the nearest section 
tier, and so on to the other sections. 

Now for something as to the method 
of handling. A new cut coming in is first 
placed on the bench, along with a proof 
that has been made from it. It is to be 
assigned the next consecutive number. 
This number is stamped on the end with 
die number punches which may be ob- 
tained at any hardware store. The cut is 
placed in its proper place on the shelf. 
The proof is given the cut number and 
then is placed on the desk of the young 
lady who has for her duties the clerical 
work of handling the cuts. The number- 
ing, proving, and actual handling of the 
cuts is done by a man who has other 
duties also in the composing room. The 
girl also serves as secretary .to the fore- 
man of the composing room. Services of 
both man and girl, as chargeable to cut 
handling, do not exceed $25 a week. 

The clerk must do the work of mak- 
ing sufficient records so that the cut may 
be readily found when needed. She must 
first classify it. Suppose it is the cut of a 
person or of a building. There is a card 
index, and a card is made out carrying 
the name of the person and the number 
of the cut on it. The card is filed alpha- 
betically. If possible, and if it is deemed 
advisable, the name and number are 
cross-indexed to give as many “clues” 
as possible for finding the cut with the 
slightest possible waste of time. 

The proof of the cut, bearing its indi- 
vidual number, is then pasted in one of 
a series of large “cut-display books,” 
made on the order of exceedingly large 
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scrapbooks. These are manufactured in 
the bindery of the plant. The binding is 
of heavy, cloth-covered boards, and the 
sheets are of heavy kraft paper. There is 
one book for “Faces,” another for “Ads 
and Music,” another for “Buildings and 
Monuments,” and another is stamped 
“Miscellaneous.” One or several addi- 
tional books and classifications might be 
necessary in some plants. 

The proofs are pasted in the books in 
consecutive arrangement, and the num- 
bers will therefore come in numerical 
order. Complete files of all periodicals, 
copies of catalogs and booklets, etc., are 
available to the clerk in locating cuts 
which cannot be found through other 
sources and in the numerous cases where 
information is given as to the publica- 
tion that last contained one certain cut. 

The first effort in finding a cut is to 
consult the card index. However, there 
are cuts, such as illustrations, decorative 
pieces, headings, etc., that cannot be 
designated by a name or title susceptible 
to indexing. For such cuts it is necessary 
for the clerk to turn to the cutbook and 
look for it. This will require more or less 
time, but in the end it reveals the cut’s 
number, and the cut can then be located 
immediately. Frequently editors or their 
assistants search the cutbooks for suit- 
able illustrations for articles and stories 
in the periodicals which the plant pro- 
duces. The numbers are listed and the 
cut clerk secures the desired cuts. 

Weight, rather than number or space 
occupied, is the problem in storing elec- 
trotype or nickeltype plates. The wood 
shelving is impractical for plates. The 
plant the methods of which are being de- 
scribed here installed the heaviest type 
of commercial steel shelving in its plate- 
storage room; but when it was entirely 
filled with plates a long section of this 
shelving actually collapsed, throwing 
several hundred valuable book plates to 
the floor, with a considerable amount of 
damage to them. 

In order to insure against a similar 
mishap, cross-braces of 1% by 2 steel 
were bolted to the back of each section 
and the uprights of each section were 
reinforced with steel strips of the same 
width and thickness. There are sections 
of shelves arranged like the shelves in 
the cutroom, and those standing away 
from the wall are further strengthened 
by some steel rods extending from the 
four corners of the section to the ceiling. 
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Fig. 3.—Wooden shelves will serve for storage of 
cuts, but steel shelving is needed for plates. Although 
reinforcing is not shown here, it is deemed abso- 
lutely essential and is used, as this plant experienced 
one costly accident which proved the point 


Although probably not absolutely nec- 
essary to insure the shelves holding up, 
wood supports have been driven in be- 
tween the shelves and at the ends of 
each as a matter of precaution. 

Now for something about this plant’s 
method of handling plates. In storage, 
they are stacked in signatures of sixteen 
or thirty-two pages. The first (or title) 
signature has inserted beneath the sec- 
ond or the third plate a slip of paper on 
which are written (with pen and ink) 
the title of the book, number of pages, 
and number of signatures. The other sig- 
natures of the book, stacked side by side 
on the shelf, carry a slip showing the 
page numbers inclusive. 

The record of these plates is simple. 
Title of book is written in a large record 
book according to an alphabetical ar- 
rangement, sufficient space being left 
between the lists of titles under each let- 
ter for the addition of titles over a long 
period of time. The book also is thumb- 
indexed alphabetically, so that if the 
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Fig. 4.—After being washed with lye and rinsed, 
plates are placed in this rack for drying before be- 
ing returned to the filing shelves. The shell of the 
rack is of 1-inch pine and the partitions of }4-inch 
laminated board, and it will hold forty plates 





title of the book is known it is easy to 
turn to the letter which is first in the title 
and run through the list until the desired 
title has been found. 

Sections and shelves are numbered, 
and this book record gives section and 


shelf numbers, the number of pages or 
plates, and number of signatures. Some 
titles may be listed under more than one 
letter for greater ease in locating. If a 
title begins with “A” or “The” it will 
be included under the “A” or the ““T” 
headings, and also will be listed accord- 
ing to the first letter in the second word 
of the title. For example, if the title 
should be “The Small Sunday School,” 
the name would appear in both the “T” 
and the “S” classifications. 

In this plant the procedure in drawing 
any plate from storage for a reprint is a 
good one. The composing-room foreman 
issues a house requisition to the man 
who looks after the storage of the plates. 
This requisition indicates the correctly 
worded title, number of plates, and other 
facts necessary in locating the entire lot 
of plates. The plate man brings the de- 
sired plates to the pressroom, placing 
them in a section of shelves, beside the 
foreman’s desk, which has been provided 
for just that purpose. 

After the pressroom has finished with 
the plates they are stacked on a table 
provided for those that are “dead” so far 
as present use is concerned. The plate 
man must then carry these plates to a 
specially constructed, copper-lined wash 
trough to be thoroughly washed with 
lye, rinsed, and dried before going back 
into storage. Above this trough are two 
drying racks for the plates. (See Fig. 4.) 
If plates are not properly cleaned the 
appearance of future printings from 
them will be marred. 

In this plant electrotypes of periodi- 
cals are not permanently stored except 
in unusual instances. There are special 
shelves in the pressroom on which these 
plates are retained for a certain length 
of time after date of publication, to be 
available in the event of the necessity of 
producing “back orders.” At the end of 
this period they go to the melting pot 
and new electros made if necessary. 

In this plant at least the entire time of 
one man, usually an employe incapable 
of doing other work, is required to han- 
dle the plates, wash them, store them, 
and maintain the record. The cost ought 
not to exceed $30 a week. 

This plant utilizes patent base on all 
presses, and all its plates are unmounted 
and beveled for patent-base lockup. The 
plant has its own electrotype foundry 
and makes its own electros originally, as 
well as all corrections in plates. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of their rate cards, subscription plans, 


etc., should write to Mr. Caswell, care of this magazine. Papers are not criticized by mail 





By G.L.CASWELL 























Accepting Corn and Eggs as Subscription 
Payments Rather Than Cutting Price 
The most recent innovation—harking 

back to the “awful eighties” —is that of 

taking eggs, chickens, and other things 
the farmers have in surplus quantities, 
allowing more than the market price for 
them as applying to subscriptions. 

A. H. Spencer, publisher at Audubon, 
Iowa, reported 850 dozen eggs taken in 
as payments on subscriptions in one day. 
He duly advertised the proposition, stat- 
ing that this meant no reduction in the 
price of his paper, but was simply an 
opportunity for those farmers who had 
found it impossible to pay by any other 
means to get their accounts up to date 
and ahead for a year or two, rather than 
have their names removed from the Ad- 
vocate’s list. The eggs were taken to the 
local produce dealer, who counted and 
handled them, allowed the farmer the 
regular price paid by him that day, and 
gave the farmer a receipt for so many 
eggs at his price. The publisher took in 
these receipts, added the difference at 
which he had offered to cash them in, 
and credited the subscriptions as agreed. 
Later he went to the local dealer and 
collected the amount the dealer had fig- 
ured was due each one leaving eggs. 

It is said the effects of this egg deal 
were felt by other towns for thirty miles 
around on the days when the Audubon 
publisher was drawing them his way. 
When the egg deal was off, however, the 
subscription price went back to normal, 
but with the farmers having an extra 
credit of about $85 above the market, as 
applied to their subscriptions. 

Another publisher reported receipt of 
several hundred bushels of corn at $0.50 
a bushel, where he had allowed such a 
price as applied on subscription account. 
Owning several farms and much live- 
stock, he could realize the most out of 
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this corn by trucking it out to the farms 
and feeding it, and he is hoping that con- 
ditions will make it possible for him to 
come out of the deal without any loss. 
By it he has maintained his cash-in- 
advance policy—his main objective in 
employing this unusual policy. 

oe Ss 


Subscription and Advertising Rates Well 
Maintained in General, Says Speaker 
Price-cutting on subscriptions, adver- 

tising, and commercial printing was a 
subject discussed by G. C. Terry, of the 
Polo (Ill.) Tri-County Press, at the re- 
cently held state convention of the IIli- 
nois Press Association. 

Mr. Terry made a rather thorough 
check in neighboring states for informa- 
tion and facts on this subject, and in a 
general way found publishers of both 
daily and weekly newspapers adhering 
to their regular rates. Cuts, where any 
were applied to subscriptions, seemed 
more in the nature of bargain periods 
than any permanent reduction of price. 
Advertising rates were pretty well main- 
tained, as a general rule. 

Bargain periods were found to mean 
short-term opportunities in connection 
with county fairs and with farm enter- 
prises or gatherings in which many were 
interested, featured a week or two weeks 
for those who desired a price lower 
than the regular, and then a return to 
the standard price maintained for the 
past few years. These bargain periods 
are reported generally to have brought 
in either considerable or at least some 
money, and the newspaper conducting 
one was thereby relieved of the neces- 
sity of taking many names from the list. 
The voting or circulation campaign was 
another feature reported to have been 
tried in several places, usually with di- 
minished returns as compared with for- 
mer years and similar campaigns. 





Stir Up Your Congressmen and Stimulate 
Definite Action on This Project! 

A Pennsylvania Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association committee, headed by 
George J. Campbell, of Pittsburgh, has 
asked Congress to amend the proposed 
Federal banking bill to require more 
complete publication of reports on finan- 
cial institutions, as a means of building 
up and sustaining confidence in them. 

It is pointed out that in 1831 Stephen 
Girard, in providing in his will for the 
Stephen Girard College, specified that a 
detailed financial statement of the in- 
stitution should be published annually, 
showing securities held, etc. As a result 
of such publication Stephen Girard Col- 
lege today has resources of $89,000,000, 
owing to the foresighted belief of Mr. 
Girard that faith in the institution must 
be realized in order to perpetuate it. 

The P. N. P. A. committee contends 
that if every bank and trust company is 
called upon to publish just such a finan- 
cial statement as Girard College, trus- 
tees and officers of the banks would not 
dare to invest in anything except sound 
securities, and the faith of the people in 
these financial institutions that mean so 
much to the country would be upheld. 

It is admitted that one of the reasons 
for the prolonging of the present depres- 
sion is lack of faith in our financial in- 
stitutions—in our currency and credit. 
Faith and confidence can never again be 
built up, at least in the minds of the 
present generation, unless the banks and 
investment institutions of the country 
are made secure and protected from loot 
by those who are inside, and by their 
clever advisers on the outside. 

Publicity alone will do this, and while 
newspapers may benefit to the point of 
being possibly swayed in their desire to 
have such laws passed, the public will 
pay the bill as a matter of insurance. 
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Delivery of Local Daily Newspapers by 

Means of Motorcycle Messengers 

We have had in mind for some time 
the experience of a small-town daily 
publisher whose determination to get his 
paper to every person in his county the 
afternoon of its publication, or at latest 
by the rural mail carriers next morning, 
has caused him to send out motorcycle 
riders with packages for the other post 
offices in his county. Thus he meets the 
most intensive efforts of the larger daily 
publications to beat him to it. Not only 
that—he beats them to the farmers’ fire- 
sides with the day’s markets and the 
world’s telegraph news. 

When his paper is printed, mailing is 
hurried along for the outside packages 
and some of the regular office help is 
made available as motorcycle operators. 
These two or three men grab their bun- 
dles, load them into the sidecars, and 
whiz away on their rural routes, making 















several towns each within the next hour, 
where their packages are delivered and 
the papers become immediately avail- 
able for post-office delivery. Regular ru- 
ral carriers from these points also have 
the papers for making up for their own 
routes next morning, and thus the de- 
livery of the paper is complete. 

The expense of the newspaper service 
thus given its readers is very slight. The 
first cost of the motorcycles is the big 
thing; mechanical operation and care 
cost very little, while the pay of the car- 
riers is included in their weekly wage as 
members of the newspaper force. No ex- 
tra delivery service has been needed. 

The publisher reports that he is well 
pleased with the experiment so far, and 
he has been able to keep it up success- 
fully through the winter, as highways 
are cleared of snow and the riders have 
been able to make their deliveries in 
good time almost without fail. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’”—The Brotherhood of Man 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 





Better-Newspaper Contests Again Staged 
by National Editorial Association 

The National Editorial Association 
will this year again sponsor several Bet- 
ter-Newspaper Contests which deserve 
the attention of our newspaper publish- 
ers immediately. 

First will be the greatest-community- 
service contest. This contest covers so 
wide a field of opportunity for the aver- 
age good newspaper that no scorecard 
can be prepared to cover the points on 
which the award will be made. However, 
every newspaper is eligible, and letters 
of nomination and of recommendations 
from local and other persons of stand- 
ing should accompany all entries. The 
award in this contest will be the Editor 
and Publisher silver trophy offered by 
James Wright Brown. 

Next is the best-weekly-newspaper 
contest, in which the N. E. A. president, 
L. M. Nichols, will offer the President’s 
Cup. A scorecard of 100 points, com- 
prising mechanical excellence, complete- 
ness of field coverage, the editorial page, 
literary excellence, and the promotion of 
community interests will be used in de- 
termining the winner. 

The best-editorial-page contest, for 
which a silver trophy is offered by J. L. 
Frazier, the editor and manager of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, has been attracting 
many competitors in the last few years. 
This contest will be decided on a score- 
card with markings for 100 points, and 
divided into scope, suitability and origi- 
nality of topics, leadership, literary ex- 
cellence, and mechanical appearance. 

The usual best-front-page contest will 
be held for the silver trophy offered by 
Elmo Scott Watson, editor of The Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary, Chicago. This score- 
card of 100 points will be divided into 
five classes—for general attractiveness, 
35 points; symmetry and balance, 35 
points; headline system, 10 points; ty- 
pography, 10 points, and presswork, 10 
points. And on these features it may be 
said that the character of most news- 
paper front pages depends. 

The contest on newspaper production, 
for a prize offered by H. L. Williamson, 
publisher of the National Printer-Jour- 
nalist and the United States Publisher, 
will score on general appearance, typo- 
graphical workmanship, arrangement of 
advertisements, arrangement of news, 
the quality and arrangement of illustra- 
tions, presswork, and wrapping. 
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Theadvertising-promotion contest has 
as its award the trophy offered by the 
Meyer-Both Company, of Chicago, and 
the judges will mark on the preparation 


of this nation there must be many en- 
tries from widely separated fields. If you 
have a good newspaper of which you are 
proud, and if you would like to have it 


in the early part of the day is viewed as 
a peddler, if not something worse. Ex- 
planation of the interviewer’s errand 
brings a sort of skeptical attitude, and 





The Intersettor web-press attachment (described on page 62 of the February issue) makes possible the inserting of preprinted newspaper supplements into the regu- 
lar editions. It runs at the exact press speed, and electrical contacts automatically correct slack or creep occurring while the supplement is being fed. This develop- 


ment offers wide possibilities for combining fine illustrative pages with the news pages in the cases of periodicals which cannot afford to print their own supplements 


and sale of the campaign, typography, 
and the results shown by merchants. 

The circulation-progress contest will 
be for a trophy presented by John L. 
Meyer, of the George W. Mead Paper 
Institute, of Madison, Wisconsin. The 
award will be based on circulation au- 
dits, reports upon previous and present 
condition of subscription lists, circula- 
tion problems confronting the publisher, 
steps taken to meet these problems, and 
benefits and results noted from circula- 
tion audits. The factors will be percent- 
age of coverage shown, the percentage of 
paid and unpaid, and best circulation- 
building methods. 

Herman Roe, Northfield, Minnesota, 
field director for the National Editorial 
Association, will receive all exhibits, an- 
swer all questions regarding these con- 
tests, prepare and ship all exhibits to the 
judges for examination, and will finally 
place on exhibition at the N. E. A. con- 
vention those papers which have been 
judged. Mr. Roe warns publishers that 
in order to make these contests truly 
representative of the local newspapers 
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marked in competition for any of the 
prizes offered, we hope you have taken 
the time and trouble to prepare an ex- 
hibit and send it in for examination. 
++ + 
What Surveys Disclose on Preferences of 
the Newspaper and Magazine Readers 

Making surveys to determine what 
readers find of most interest in news- 
papers and periodicals—what they read 
and what they dislike—seems to have 
become quite a business. Certain publi- 
cations of all classes mentioned are hir- 
ing experts to make such surveys and 
report in detail the results. The use that 
may be made of such material is obvi- 
ous, provided it can be depended upon 
—as it surely can be where it is handled 
by persons of recognized standing and 
dependability. 

As outlined recently by a young man 
who has taken part in making some of 
these surveys, the methods used in gath- 
ering the information proved very inter- 
esting. For instance, just consider the 
approach to persons to be interviewed. 
Naturally a visitor at the door of a home 


the average housewife is disinclined to 
talk. When it is explained that the ques- 
tions asked are not in any way an intelli- 
gence test, but a test of reader interest 
in the magazine or newspaper, the ob- 
ject being to improve the magazine or 
newspaper, some of the resistance is 
broken down. When the publication is 
unfolded and each page or some of the 
more important sections shown to the 
party being interviewed there is often 
real codperation. 

Calling attention to the publication, 
the interviewer ascertains whether or 
not it is read in the home. If it is, spe- 
cific articles are pointed out to the per- 
son questioned, and she is asked if they 
have “happened” to read that. If not 
prepared to say definitely, the housewife 
may glance it over somewhat to refresh 
her memory. Then other articles and 
stories and features are pointed out, usu- 
ally beginning, however, with pictures, 
as these seem to remain longest in the 
memory of the reader. 

As each answer is received the inter- 
viewer makes note of the facts, but also 
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emphasizes the statement that he is not 
taking the names of anybody. This eases 
the situation somewhat, so that the en- 
tire list of questions may be asked. 

Here are some points presented late 
in December in a report made to the 
American Society of Journalism Teach- 
ers by Professor Gallup, now of North- 
western University: 

Cuts of individual faces are lessening 
in value; cuts of news pictures are more 
popular; radio programs are arranged 
by hours rather than by chains or sta- 
tions. The New York and Hollywood 
“canned stuff” is not as popular as a lo- 
cal movie department; cross-word puz- 
zles are losing steadily; even in the big 
cities the death news is read, especially 
by women—about three times as much 
as financial. Bed-time stories are “not 
so hot”; few men read newspaper seri- 
als, while all classes of women do; serials 
having pictures preferred over straight 
type matter. Sketched pictures are not 
as good as halftones; health columns, 
with picture of the doctor-author, are 
preferred; an editorial writer who is well 
known in his community gets better at- 
tention; a surprising number of women 
never look at the front page. 

Personal news items rate bigger as 
towns are smaller; working girls are not 
so crazy about the “Ritz stuff”; women 
read sports pages about as little as men 
read women’s pages, except in college 
towns. A cigaret advertiser found that 
results fell off 50 per cent when space 
was taken on the sports pages, as far as 
women’s trade was concerned. “Sport 
Colyums” are getting more popular; ad- 
vertising, especially that of department 
or general stores in newspapers, gets as 
much real attention as anything. Amuse- 
ment ads are looked for; show criticisms 
are given but little attention by readers; 
people resent “jumps” from one page to 
another or over to the rear of the paper. 
Church news arouses little interest. 

Probably the listing of questions ex- 
tended much farther than this, as well 
it might. The important thing is that 
publishers can conduct such surveys at 
opportune times of the year when the 
results might be more friendly to their 
newspapers than at other times. During 
the hot summer weather people are most 
likely to scan publications haphazardly 
and even shun all heavy reading, where- 
as in the fall or short-day months they 
might read practically everything in the 
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paper. This would give certain features 
that appear of no interest at one time a 
considerable following at another time. 
Persons waving fans or riding upon 
wheels to mitigate the heat are not fair 
subjects for such serious interviews, in 





our judgment. Young people are not to 
be picked out for the best results for 
newspapers in general. However, light 
and frivolous publications might secure 
great results from picking out youthful 
readers for their reading tests. 





Ordinance Bars Use of Handbills 
in the Village of Scarsdale 


By G. HARRIS DANZBERGER* 


LTHOUGH Scarsdale, New York, is 
perhaps well known for its ordi- 
nance banning the sale of “hot dogs” 
from movable motor carts, it is not so 
well recognized for its other ordinances, 
many of which go to make it the model 
and attractive community that it is. 

No projecting signs mar the architec- 
tural appearance of Scarsdale’s business 
center, and no electrical flashing mon- 
strosities attempt to attract business. 
Neither are placards or posters or other 
advertising matter affixed to poles, trees, 
or fences; nor are handbills and adver- 
tising cards left from door to door. 

Scarsdale, settled in 1701, has only in 
recent years assumed its present char- 
acteristics as a suburban center. Its pop- 
ulation has jumped 175 per cent in five 
years’ time. Its business development 
is still expanding, but quite within the 
restrictions of a “bills and billboard or- 
dinance.” The appearance and effect of 
the enforcement of this code have made 
Scarsdale stand out in startling contrast 
to the average community in America. 
The ordinance, as adopted on February 
1, 1928, reads as follows: 

“SECTION 1: No person shall post, at- 
tach, or display any sign, notice, plac- 
ard, poster, or other advertising media 
to or upon or over any sidewalk, tree, 
stone, fence, wall, pole, railing, or other 
object, in, along, upon or over any street, 
park, or public place within the Village 
of Scarsdale, except upon public bulletin 
boards provided by the village. 

“SECTION 2: No person shall erect, 
construct, maintain, or use, within 50 

*Epitor’s Note.—Mr. Danzberger, who is 
editor of the Scarsdale (N. Y.) Sun, has con- 
tributed this helpful information in response to 
the invitation appearing in this department 


last month. Additional discussions of solutions 
of the handbill problem will be welcomed. 


feet of any street, park, or public place, 
on any vacant premises, or on the exte- 
rior of any building, any sign, placard, 
or other advertising device or medium, 
artificially illuminated by gas, electric- 
ity, or otherwise, except that such sign 
may be attached to a business building 
provided it is contructed parallel thereto 
and not higher than the ceiling of the 
first story of said building, and provided 
that such sign shall not have an area of 
more than 25 square feet, and provided 
that the illumination of such sign shall 
be constant while lighted, and in no case 
intermittent, and provided that said sign 
shall not be illuminated after 10 o’clock 
p. m. unless the premises are open for 
the conduct of business; and excepting 
also that gasoline tanks at service sta- 
tions may carry an illuminated globe at 
the top, lighted only when business is 
being carried on. 

“SECTION 3: No signboards, or bill- 
boards, or other advertising devices shall 
be erected, constructed, maintained, or 
used within the Village of Scarsdale, ex- 
cept in conformity with the provisions 
of the building zone ordinance. 

“SECTION 4: No person shall distrib- 
ute, throw, drop, or cause to be distrib- 
uted, thrown, or dropped in or upon any 
of the highways, sidewalks, or public 
places in the Village of Scarsdale any 
posters, handbills, advertising cards, or 
other similar devices. 

“SECTION 5: No person shall wilfully 
tear down or deface any notice, handbill, 
or ordinance posted in the Village of 
Scarsdale by order of the Board of Trus- 
tees or by order of any village officer.” 

The code provides a penalty of $25 
for each offense against this ordinance, 
and the person so fined shall be deemed 
guilty of disorderly conduct. 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 











J. Edgar Lee Celebrates Golden 
Anniversary as Supplyman 


J. Edgar Lee, the president of the Challenge 
Machinery Company, who is a Chicagoan by 
birth but is now a resident of Grand Haven, 
Michigan, has much to be truly grateful for, 
as he looks back upon his business experiences 
throughout the past fifty years of his life. 

It was just fifty years ago—specifically, on 
March 1, 1882—that he, then a lad of but six- 
teen, entered the employ of his father and his 
father’s partner, who conducted their electro- 
typing and printers’ supply business in Chicago 
under the name of Shniedewend & Lee. His 
first job was that of errand boy. While thus 
employed he became interested in improving 
himself and took a business course at the Met- 
ropolitan Business College. He progressed, by 
applying his acquired knowledge to the busi- 
ness, and became a collector, then timekeeper 
and cost accountant, order and shipping clerk, 
and salesman. When in 1884 his father’s busi- 
ness was incorporated, J. Edgar, then eighteen 
years of age, became secretary of the company. 

Fire tested the courage and resourcefulness 
of the managers of the business in 1887, for in 
that year practically the entire plant of the 
company was destroyed. Out of the fire, how- 
ever, grew a bigger business. The secretary of 
the company added much to his experience 
through being obliged to deal with the fire- 
insurance companies for a settlement. More ex- 
perience was gained by him when, in 1890, he 
had much to do with the erection of a new 
factory building of the company at what was 
known then as 2529 Leo Street. The downtown 
office and salesroom was maintained, however, 
at 303 South Dearborn Street, in the heart of 
the printing district. Mr. Lee was assigned to 
the management of this downtown office. 

The year 1893, which marked the opening 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, saw one 
of the country’s worst depressions, and in that 
period Shniedewend & Lee failed in business. 
That same year marked the incorporation of 
the Challenge Machinery Company, of which 
J. Edgar Lee was elected treasurer and general 
manager. This concern prospered, and for ten 
years continued its plant in Chicago. 

In 1903 the Challenge Machinery Company 
moved from Chicago to Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan, where it occupied a newly erected factory 
building having about 50,000 square feet of 
space. This has since been increased to about 
75,000 square feet of floor space. Part of this 
increase consists of a foundry, established in 
1907, which has been a big factor in improv- 
ing the business of the company. 

As Mr. Lee reviews his business achieve- 
ments on his golden anniversary, he will re- 
call the numerous machines and devices which 
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he invented and manufactured for use of the 
graphic arts, as catalogued in the sales litera- 
ture of the company. Organizational activities 
have interested him in addition to his work in 
the production end of the printing business. 
Mr. Lee has also manifested his interest in 
community affairs. He served for two years as 
a member of the Grand Haven City Council, 
for ten years as president of the Grand Haven 
Board of Trade, and for two years as a mem- 





J. EDGAR LEE 


ber of the Grand Haven City Charter Com- 
mission. He is active in local charity organiza- 
tions, being on the executive committee of the 
Grand Haven Community Chest, and is also 
the chairman of the committee on Community 
Chest Salvation Army expenditures. 

Among his war mementoes Mr. Lee prizes 
his certificate of honorable mention from the 
United States Government as evidence of his 
participation in the promotion of the five Lib- 
erty Loan drives. He also did his full share by 
devoting the manufacturing facilities of the 
Challenge Machine Company to war purposes 
when these facilities were needed. 

He believes in supporting trade organiza- 
tions, as is evidenced by the fact that he is a 
member of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and of the National Founders Associa- 
tion. He is also interested in numerous fraternal 
and social organizations. 











Trade Commission Approves Rules 


Drafted by Color Printers 


Nineteen rules to govern multicolor printers 
who print in colors on transparent and trans- 
lucent papers, or on materials to be used for 
wrapping or other purposes, have been issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission, as a result 
of the Trade Practice Conference held by the 
industry recently in New York City. It was 
estimated that 98 per cent of the industry, fig- 
ured on volume, was represented at this con- 
ference to improve present business practices. 

Twelve out of the nineteen rules of business 
practice which the conference adopted were 
approved by the Federal Trade Commission 
as pertaining to law violations, while the other 
seven rules have been accepted by the commis- 
sion as expressions of the trade. 

The rules of practice in that first group of 
twelve pertain to price discrimination; secret 
payments of rebates; untruthful advertising ; 
defamation of competitors; imitation of trade- 
marks or trade names; inducing breach of con- 
tract; giving money or anything of value to 
employes of competitors’ customers without 
knowledge of their employers; obtaining in- 
formation from competitors by false represen- 
tations; selling goods below cost with intent to 
injure a competitor; selling products by false 
means or devices; selling goods at a price re- 
duced from a marked-up or a fictitious price, 
and shipping goods on consignment with the 
intent of injuring a competitor. 

One of the seven rules in the second group, 
which the Federal Trade Commission has ac- 
cepted, reads: “The industry approves the 
practice of making the terms of sale a part of 
all published price schedules.” Other rules in 
this group include references to arbitration, 
price lists, proper invoicing, contracts, and the 
employing of persons who are already under 
contract with some competitor. 


> + + 
Kluge Demonstration Staged for 
Chicago Estimators’ Group 


At the February 9 meeting of the Chicago 
Printing Estimators Club the guest speaker was 
L. R. Tompkins, the Chicago branch manager 
for Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated. His mes- 
sage emphasized the significance of modern au- 
tomatic equipment in cutting production costs 
and increasing the volume of sales. 

At the conclusion of the program the entire 
group visited the local offices of Brandtjen & 
Kluge, where Mr. Tompkins explained and 
also gave practical demonstrations of the new 
Kluge unit presses. The club members gathered 
some very excellent first-hand information and 
thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Tompkins’ competent 
presentation of the subject matter. 
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Copy-Type Calculator Published 
by the Monotype Company 


The Lanston Monotype Company has pub- 
lished a copy and type.calculator prepared by 
Wade H. Patton. This calculator is somewhat 
similar to a chart prepared by Mr. Patton two 
years ago, and shows the relationship of copy 
to types of all sizes and faces made by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 

Three comprehensive tables of figures are 
used. The first table gives in detail the rela- 
tive amount of space required for type in per- 
centages, when set from typewritten or reprint 
copy. The second table provides information 
as concerns the solution of any arithmetical 
problem connected with the computation of 
type matter. Table No. 3 shows the monotype 
factors for all faces if set solid, or leaded with 
one point or two points. 

Frank M. Sherman, director of publicity for 
the company, said that it is not the intention 
of the company to distribute copies of the new 
calculator indiscriminately, but that any pub- 
lisher or printer making a request for a copy 
on his own letterhead will receive one. 


+> ¢ 
Hall Acquires Canadian Plant 


Canadian editions of American magazines 
will be printed in the plant of the Canadian 
Gravure Company, Limited, Toronto, which 
has been purchased by the W. F. Hall Printing 
Company, of Chicago. Among the magazines 
to be printed in the Canadian plant, according 
to an announcement which was issued by au- 
thority of Frank R. Warren, president of the 
Hall organization, are Liberty, True Story, 
Ballyhoo, and Film Fun. 


++ + 
Three New Lines of Gummed Paper 


Three new lines of gummed papers have just 
been placed on the market by the McLaurin- 
Jones Company, of Brookfield, Massachusetts. 
Intensive shades are classified under the name 
of Vivid Colored Gummed, while delicate tones 
are grouped under the name of Pastel Coated 
Gummed. Gilt gummed papers are being pro- 
duced under the trade names of Ware Luxor 
Gold and Ware Ideal Gold. 


si oa 
Riegel Announces New Cover Paper 


Large portfolios showing printed specimens 
of Riegel’s Leatheret cover papers in a new 
lightweight basis, 20 by 26, 130, will be mailed 
to printers as part of a new advertising cam- 
paign which is being carried on by the Riegel 
Paper Corporation. 

Results of a survey made by the company 
and its distributors indicated that there was 
need among printers for the new light-weight 
cover stock for use on programs, small book- 
lets, catalogs, and menus. These new light 
weights will be put up in the same sizes as the 
heavy weight, namely, 20 by 26, 23 by 35, and 
26 by 40, and also in the same color range. 


+> 
George P. Lee Succeeds Leahy 


George P. Lee has been named sales man- 
ager of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
New York City. His promotion came to him 
after service of ten years with the sales staff of 
the company. Fred A. Leahy, who for twenty 
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years has been vice-president and sales man- 
ager of the company, has resigned. His plans 
have not been announced, but it is understood 
in the paper trade that he plans to devote his 
full time to other interests. 


+o 4% 


B. K. Chetty, Technical Specialist 
in India, Studying Methods 


B. K. Chetty, the technical assistant ‘to the 
superintendent of government printing at Ban- 
galore, South India, spent several days in Chi- 
cago getting first-hand information concerning 
printing plants in this city. When interviewed 
at the office of THE INLAND PRINTER he said 





B. K. CHETTY 


that he had spent about five months at the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, 
D. C., and there George H. Carter, the public 
printer, granted him the privileges which are 
extended to a student worker. 

While in Washington Mr. Chetty visited the 
offices of the United Typothetae of America 
and obtained information concerning the op- 
eration of trade-association activities in the 
printing industry. Later he visited the Depart- 
ment of Printing of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, at Pittsburgh. 

When he was in London Mr. Chetty studied 
various processes and procedures of the print- 
ing industry at the Stationers Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and received nu- 
merous honors because of his proficiency. 

The Mysore State, in whose government 
printing plant Mr. Chetty is employed, is one 
of the largest in India, and is governed by the 
maharaja of Mysore, His Highness Sri Krish- 
naraja Wadiyar Bahadur, who is interested in 
utilizing Western methods in the operation of 
industry in his state. It was primarily because 
of the maharaja’s interest in improved meth- 
ods that Mr. Chetty was authorized to visit 
the several countries in Europe and the United 
States to obtain first-hand information about 
printing and lithographing processes. 





Will Exhibit Fifty Books of Year 
Throughout the United States 


Twenty-three printers in the United States 
share in the honor of having produced the 
“Fifty Books of the Year” which were exhib- 
ited in the New York Public Library from 
February 9 to 29, and will be shown in cities 
throughout the United States. 

Outstanding examples of American book- 
making during the past year are represented 
by these books, which were selected by a jury 
consisting of J. M. Bowles, Lester Douglas, and 
A. W. Rushmore from 650 books submitted by 
150 publishers, printers, and designers. 

New York City is first by having twelve 
books in the exhibit. San Francisco has seven; 
Boston, six; Chicago, five; Camden. shows 
four; Norwood, Massachusetts, and Westport, 
Connecticut, each shows three; Washington, 
D. C., and New Rochelle, New York, two 
each. Cities showing one book each are: Los 
Angeles; Rahway, New Jersey; Greenwich, 
Connecticut; Rochester; Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Brattleboro, Vermont. 

Printing concerns enjoying the honor of hav- 
ing produced the books are led by The Merry- 
mount Press, of Boston, which has six books in 
the exhibit. Five printers have four books each 
in the exhibit. They are: R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company (Lakeside Press), Chicago; 
Grabhorn Press, of San Francisco; Haddon 
Craftsmen, of Camden, New Jersey; Pynson 
Printers, Incorporated, and J. J. Little & Ives 
Company, New York City. Two firms, The 
Plimpton Press of Norwood, Massachusetts, 
and The Georgian Press of Westport, Connec- 
ticut, have three books each in the exhibit. 
Three printers have two books each, namely, 
The Printing House of William Edwin Rudge, 
New York City; Judd & Detweiler, Incorpo- 
rater, Washington, D. C., and Walpole Print- 
ing Office, New Rochelle, New York. 

Printing concerns that have one book each 
in the exhibit are: The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago; John Henry Nash, San Fran- 
cisco; Caxton Press, New York; Harbor Press, 
New York; Bruce McCallister, Los Angeles; 
Helen Gentry, San Francisco; Johnck & See- 
ger, San Francisco; Quinn & Boden, Rahway, 
New Jersey; Condé Nast Press, Greenwich, 
Connecticut ; The Printing House of Leo Hart, 
Rochester, New York ; The Abbey Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; E. L. Hilldreth Com- 
pany, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

The opening of the exhibit in New York 
City on February 9 was observed by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts as noting 
the tenth anniversary of the formation of the 
plan to select and exhibit fifty books annually. 
Frederic G. Melcher spoke on the subject “Ten 
Years of Fifty Books,” and Lester Douglas dis- 
cussed “The Battle of the Fifty Books.” 


++ + 
Announces New Line of Envelopes 


The Columbian Clasp line of envelopes will 
be offered in brown and gray kraft in addition 
to the natural-color XX XX stock, the United 
States Envelope Company has announced 
through its general offices at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. The kraft line will be 32 substance, 
and ali three colors will be carried in thirty- 
three sizes from No. 0, which is 2%4 by 4% 
inches, to No. 110, which is 12 by 15% inches. 
Samples of the new colors in this stock have 
been issued to the trade. 
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Atlanta Chamber of Commerce Has 


Good Word for Our Industry 


Pictures and text concerning the printing in- 
dustry in Atlanta featured the January issue 
of The City Builder, monthly publication of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. The front 
cover was printed in colors with silver back- 
ground and illustrated with small sketches rep- 
resenting activities that characterize printing 
and allied plants. References were made in the 
feature articles and in the editorial comment 
to the graphic-arts industry in Atlanta as “a 
twenty-million-dollar industry.” 

Feature articles in the thirty-two page pub- 
lication carried the following titles: ‘What 
Price Publicity ?”; “Invention of Lithography 
Adds New Art to Printing”; “Typography” ; 
“Pictures Increase Scope of Graphic Arts”; 
“Engraver’s Art Aids in Selling World’s Mer- 
chandise”; “Printing-Ink Industry Has Made 
Startling Advances in Past Decade”; “Local 
Houses Supply Southeast With Many Brands 
of Printing Papers’; “Western Newspaper 
Union Conducts Unique Business”; “Special 
Printing Used in Producing Visible Records.” 

In the editorial entitled “The Power Behind 
the Guns” the following comment appears: 
“The story of Atlanta’s leading industry—the 
story behind the gaily colored examples of the 
printers’ art, the hundreds of books and mag- 
azines published in Atlanta—is told here in 
printers’ ink. If we realized the gigantic propo- 
sition of Atlanta’s twenty-million-dollar in- 
dustry, we would hesitate before buying the 
products of this industry elsewhere.” 


ee & 


Machinery Manufacturer Publishes 
Charts of Educational Value 


Wall charts, mounted on heavy cardboard 
20% by 21 inches in size, have been prepared 
and are being distributed by the Chandler & 
Price Company, 6000 Carnegie Avenue, Cleve- 
land, for use in classrooms where printing is 
taught. One chart pictures the platen press and 
another chart shows the lever paper cutter. 
Captions and arrows have been used as aids to 
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A wall chart brought out by the Chandler & Price 
Company for classroom use where printing is taught. 
A similar chart depicts the lever paper cutter 


students to identify the important parts of the 
platen press or paper cutter. 

Lesson sheets, 814 by 11 inches in size, have 
also been provided showing pictures of the 
machines with the arrows, but with captions 
omitted. These sheets have been designed for 
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the students to use when they might be re- 
quired to name the various parts of the ma- 
chines from memory. The announcement has 
been made that extra charts and sheets may be 
obtained from the company by those who are 
engaged in educational work. 


++ + 


John O. King Made Sales Manager 
of Ludlow Typograph Firm 


The Ludlow Typograph Company has an- 
nounced that John O. King has been named 
general sales manager of the company. His 
promotion is the result of his success in connec- 





JOHN O. KING 


tion with the sales of both Ludlow and Elrod 
equipment manufactured by the company. 

Mr. King became familiar with the problems 
of newspaper and commercial printing plants 
by reason of his connection with community 
newspapers during his student days at North- 
western University. He first served on the stu- 
dent daily, after which he was affiliated with 
community and metropolitan papers. 

When the call came for men to serve in the 
World War he enlisted and went to France, re- 
turning to Chicago in 1919, at which time he 
became associated with the Ludlow company. 


++ + 


W. F. Hall Printing Company Issues 
Cheerful Stockholders’ Report 


Confidence that profits will increase during 
the present year was expressed in a statement 
recently issued to stockholders over the signa- 
ture of Charles Oliff, the secretary-treasurer of 
the W. F. Hall Printing Company, of Chicago. 
The statement was enclosed with the dividend 
checks for the final quarter of 1931, at the rate 
of $0.30 a share. It was stated that prelimi- 
nary figures as covering last year’s operations 
indicate that the annual dividend was earned 
approximately twice. 

The amount of dividend to be paid for the 
first six months of the current year will be 
considered at the July board meeting. 





Newspapers Invited to Participate 
in Ayer Typography Exhibition 
Nearly nineteen hundred newspapers of the 

United States have been invited to take part 

in the second Exhibition of Newspaper Typog- 

raphy in competition for the Francis Wayland 
Ayer cup. The exhibition is sponsored by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Incorporated, Philadelphia, and 
the competing newspapers will be on display 

in the Ayer Galleries from April 25 to June 1. 
The jury of award comprises: J. L. Frazier, 

editor and manager of THE INLAND PRINTER; 

Harry Chandler, the president of the American 

Newspaper Publishers Association and pub- 

lisher of the Los Angeles Times; Carl W. Ack- 

erman, dean of the School of Journalism of 

Columbia University. 

The basis of award is the March 4 issue, and 
no other issue will be considered. Entries, 
mailed flat and unfolded and without marks 
or tears, must be received by March 15. Ty- 
pography, makeup, and presswork of the entire 
issue will be the basis of the verdict. 

The final report on the 1931 exhibition, re- 
cently published, includes these points: 

While readability and good typography re- 
sulted in 53 newspapers being listed as worthy 
of distinction, award of the Francis Wayland 
Ayer trophy for excellence in newspaper ty- 
pography was voted to the New York Herald- 
Tribune (as noted in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
May, 1931) by a jury of five whose complete 
report has but recently been issued. At the 
conclusion of the report occurs the following 
paragraph: “Clear typography—logical make- 
up—good cuts and good type—presses prop- 
erly equipped—ink that prints cleanly. If there 
is a formula for making a paper pleasant to 
read, this is it.” 

The jury in charge of naming the newspaper 
entitled to receive the award invited 1,965 
daily newspapers to participate in the com- 
petition by submitting clean copies of their 
issues for March 4, 1931. Of this number, 1,451 
responded to the invitation. All the newspapers 
were laid out flat on a half-acre floor in the 
Ayer Building, Philadelphia. After each paper 
had been studied by each of the five jurors, red 
cards were placed on 147 of the newspapers, 
which indicated that they were to be consid- 
ered in the next sifting process. 

By noon of the second day all but 10 news- 
papers had been eliminated, and the afternoon 
was consumed in checking and also rechecking 
every page of these on each of the three points 
—typography, makeup, and presswork. 

The New York Herald-Tribune received a 
score of 242% points, surpassing its nearest 
rival by 85 points. This paper will hold the cup 
for one year. Should any newspaper be ad- 
judged winner at three exhibitions, not neces- 
sarily in consecutive years, the cup will then 
become its permanent property. 

Five awards by certificate were presented in 
the following order: Express, Portland, Maine; 
Gazette, Charleston, West Virginia ; Oregonian, 
Portland, Oregon; Public Ledger, Philadel- 
phia; Sun, Long Beach, California. 

The jury consisted of Howard Davis, vice- 
president, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, New York City; Harry A. Groes- 
beck, president, American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, New York City; Dr. John Henry Nash, 
printer, San Francisco; Joseph B. Platt, art 
director, Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York City; John B. Williams, vice-president, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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Printing Buyers Support Printers’ 
Move to Reduce Wage Rates 


The National Association of Book Publish- 
ers has issued a statement through its presi- 
dent, Cass Canfield, of Harper & Brothers, 
that unless the labor unions in New York City 
agreed to reduce wages from 20 to 30 per cent 
the publishers will follow more intensely the 
policy of awarding contracts outside of New 
York City where labor costs are lower. More- 
over, the publishers indicated their willingness 
to support the printers in the event that they 
decided to employ non-union help. 

According to the publishers, the major ob- 
stacle in the way of the printers of New York 
City obtaining the relief they seek is the New 
York Typographical Union. Other unions are 
reported to be willing to accept certain reduc- 
tions in order to retain the larger volume of 
printing in New York City. 

The Printers’ League has issued a request of 
six labor unions, working in the book and com- 
mercial plants, for decreases in their scales. 
The proposal calls for a reduction of 20 per 
cent in the scales of two unions, and 30 per 
cent in the scales of four. 

Similarly, requests have been made in Chi- 
cago by the Franklin Association, representing 
the employers, that the unions accept a 20 per 
cent reduction. The proposal was presented for 
vote of the members of Chicago Typographical 
Union No. 16 at the meeting on January 31, 
and was unanimously rejected. The union also 
rejected the proposal that the forty-hour work 
week operative during the months of June, 
July, and August of this year be ignored and 
the forty-four week continued. 

Employing interests in Chicago have pleaded 
with the union individually and collectively 
that they consider the subject from the view- 
point of the printers, who are hard pressed 
because of the competition of the non-union 
plants on the one hand, and on the other the 
demand on the part of buyers of printing that 
prices should be reduced. 

A canvas of non-union printing plants in 
Chicago reveals the fact that they pay wages 
on a forty-eight hour basis throughout the 
year and that compositors and pressmen earn 
about a dollar an hour. During the past year 
most non-union plants have put into effect a 
10 per cent reduction. The employes in union 
plants in Chicago who do not belong to unions 
have accepted from 10 to 20 per cent reduc- 
tions in their salaries. 


++ + 


Ford Opens His Detroit Exhibit of 
Historic Printing Machinery 


Henry Ford, who has been collecting his- 
toric printing machinery from all parts of the 
country, opened his exhibit on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 22, in observance of Printing Education 
Week, which was promoted by the United Ty- 
pothetae of America. 

The Typothetae-Franklin Association of De- 
troit met for its weekly meeting in connection 
with the opening of the exhibit. Members of 
the Detroit Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


and students of printing also participated in | 


the opening of this exhibit. 

Included in this valuable collection, which 
has been assembled in the Edison Institute of 
Technology, just adjoining the Ford printing 
plant, are an old hand press built of wood, like 
that used in Franklin’s time; three machines 
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showing the development of mechanical type- 
setting and typecasting—the Typocraft, the 
Unitype, and the Nuerenberg-Rettig type- 
caster—and other specimens of historic ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


++ + 


Self-locking Device Is Applied to 
Third-Class-Mail Envelopes 


A SELF-LOCKING DEVICE hitherto used on 
folders is now applied to envelopes for third- 
class mail by the Self Locking Folder Com- 
pany, in codperation with the Western States 
Envelope Company, Envelope Manufacturing 
Company, and other licensed envelope manu- 
facturers. The flap is designed to fasten se- 
curely in a pocket which is said to hold the 
mailing while in transit. The same “teaser” 
idea, consisting of pictures and type matter, is 
utilized on envelopes as on folders. A thumb 
touch releases the flap, and as this is pulled 
out the teaser idea ties up with the advertising 
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The flap of the self-locking envelope catches securely in a pocket, but 
it is easily released by just a mere touch of the recipient’s thumb 


story exposed to the view of the reader. The 
idea is applied to several commonly used sizes 
of envelopes, which are printed by the local 
printer on instructions from the licensed en- 
velope manufacturer. Additional information 
regarding these envelopes may be obtained by 
addressing the Self Locking Folder Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


> + + 
Printing Concerns Issue Reports 


Two annual reports covering operations of 
printing concerns for the calendar year 1931 
have been reported in newspapers. The Kings- 
port Press, Incorporated, Kingsport, Tennes- 
see, reports gross sales of $1,777,875 for 1931, a 
decrease of only 9 per cent from the gross for 
1930. The Lincoln Printing Company of Chi- 
cago, and its subsidiaries, in its report for the 
year 1931 showed net profits of $539,986 after 
all charges, including depreciation and taxes. 
This compares with the Lincoln company’s net 
profits of $629,371 for the year of 1930. 


+o 
Schools Offered Intertype Chart 


Three pictures showing different views of 
the intertype have been lithographed in two 
colors on cloth, 37 by 50 inches in size, for use 
as wall charts in printing schools where tech- 
nical details and developments of typesetting 
machines are taught. Lines and numbers lead 
to the margins, where fifty of the latest inter- 
type improvements are pictured. The Inter- 
type Corporation is offering the wall chart 
free to printing schools. 





Secretary-Managers Endorse Plan 
for Graphic-Arts Exposition 


Resolutions which reflected the discussions 
at the two-day annual meeting of the Printing 
Trades Secretary-Manager Association, held 
recently at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, were 
adopted and officers elected. 

S. F. Beatty, managing secretary of the Mas- 
ter Printers Federation of Chicago, was re- 
elected president. V. C. Garriott, of Nashville, 
the secretary-manager of the Southern Master 
Printers Federation, was reélected secretary- 
treasurer of the secretaries’ association. J. B. 
Mattingly, secretary-manager of the Master 
Printers Association of Newark, New Jersey, 
was elected vice-president. 

One of the resolutions protested against any 
increase of the rate on first-class mail. Another 
resolution proposed that “penalty mail” be 
abolished and that the post office be paid by 
Government offices and officials for services 
rendered, just as the Government Printing Of- 
fice is paid for all of the print- 
ing which is produced for the 
various Government depart- 
ments and officials. 

The proposal of the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen and machin- 
ery manufacturers, to hold a 
graphic-arts exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1933, was endorsed. It 
was suggested that secretary- 
managers should endeavor to 
use their influence through their 
respective groups to have them 
assume a favorable viewpoint 
toward the plan suggested by 
the Craftsmen and to promote 
attendance at the exposition. 

In an address given before the conference, 
Mr. Beatty recommended that a “deadline” of 
chargeable hours be fixed for printing plants 
so that the printers may “predetermine their 
proper selling prices of chargeable hours in all 
production departments.” 

A committee consisting of Gordon C. Hall, 
of St. Louis, and Frank L. Bland, of Rich- 
mond, was authorized to gather information 
concerning the manner in which printers’ or- 
ganizations of the country may campaign ef- 
fectively against private printing plants. 

J. B. Mattingly, of Newark, heads a com- 
mittee whose business it will be to compile 
composite operating ratios. These ratios, based 
on information to be gathered from coéperat- 
ing groups, will be used to aid printers solve 
management problems. 

C. A. Hale, a certified public accountant, in 
an address described details in regard to the 
movement to induce the Government’s inter- 
nal revenue bureau to rescind its order, or to 
change its policy, concerning the recent deci- 
sion to reduce the allowable rate of deprecia- 
tion on printing machinery from 10 to 63% per 
cent. A resolution adopted by the conference 
urged that the Government retain the 10 per 
cent rate of depreciation. 

Trade-in allowances and conditions of sale 
of printing machinery and equipment came in 
for discussion, and a resolution was adopted 
reaffirming resolutions adopted at previous an- 
nual meetings of the association. 

The reports made by President Beatty and 
Treasurer Garriott were approved. Mr. Beatty 
reported upon the different activities which 
have been carried on during 1931. 
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Bingham Again Made President of 
Roller Manufacturers’ Group 


Carl G. Bingham, president of Sam’l Bing- 
ham’s Son Manufacturing Company, was re- 
elected president of the National Association 
of Printers’ Roller Manufacturers at the fif- 
teenth annual convention, held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on February 8 
and 9. Other officers are: vice-president, Frank 
H. Stevens, Junior, Wild & Stevens, Incorpo- 
rated, Boston; treasurer, Charles S. Hadley, 
O. J. Maigne Company, New York City, and 
secretary, William P. Squibb, Godfrey Roller 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Five directors were elected. They are: James 
F. Brinning, National Roller Company, New 
York City; Fielding A. Utz, Junior, Milwau- 
kee Printers Roller Company, of Milwaukee; 
John S. Robertson, Montreal; D. S. Hamilton, 
J. S. Osgood Company, of Boston; Frank A. 
Reppenhagen, Buffalo. 


=~ + 


L. D. McShane Made Manager of 
Sam'I Bingham’s Son Company 


L. D. McShane, formerly of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been elected vice-president, business 
manager, and a director of the Sam’! Bing- 
ham’s Son Manufacturing Company. 

When Mr. McShane was just recently trans- 
ferred from the Des Moines branch of the 
Bingham concern by Carl G. Bingham, pres- 
ident and treasurer, it was believed that he 
would be the general manager. Mr. McShane 
said that his title is business manager, but it 
has been observed that branch managers and 
other executives are reporting to him, and that 
he reports to Mr. Bingham. It is understood 
that Mr. Bingham has effected the new ar- 
rangement to permit of his devoting more time 
to general business activities. 

L. D. McShane started out to be a railroad 
man, but after two years as a locomotive fire- 
man he resigned and started to work for Press 
J. Kennedy, maker of printers’ rollers in Des 
Moines. In 1906, when this concern was pur- 
chased by Bingham, McShane said he went 
with the other assets and stayed until 1913, 
when the manager “fired” him. His case was 
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L. D. McSHANE 


referred to Chicago, and after one year’s em- 
ployment in the main plant he was sent back 
to Des Moines as manager, which position he 
held until his recent transfer to the main office, 
and his elevation to an executive position in 
line for his capacity as an executive. 

Mr. McShane is an enthusiastic member of 
the Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and 
was one of the organizers of the Des Moines 
club, serving as its first president. 

Besides the reélection of Carl Bingham as 
president and treasurer and the election of Mr. 
McShane as vice-president and a director at 
the annual meeting, C. F. Peterson was elected 
secretary. Directors were elected as follows: 
S. A. Bingham; M. F. Bingham, Junior; G. R. 
Tuttle, the Bingham manager at the Kansas 
City branch, and L. A. Schaeffer, who is man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh branch. 
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Prizewinning format designed and set by Otto Maurice Forkert, instructor in the training school of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, of Chicago 





Linotype Company Adds Directors 
to Board; Making New Plans 


Harry L. Gage, of New York City, and 
George Hewitt Myers, of Washington, D. C., 
were elected members of the board of directors 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company at the 
February meeting. 

The board voted to reduce annual dividends 
from $6 a share to $3. The quarterly dividend 
is payable March 31 to stockholders of record 
as of March 2. In a statement issued to the 
press, J. T. Mackey, executive vice-president, 
said that the directors deemed it wise to reduce 
the rate of dividend to maintain the liquid 
condition of the company’s finances. He stated 
that another factor considered was that, when 
business improves, the need for credit exten- 
sions to the customers of the company will in- 
crease. He also said that the management has 
under consideration plans for adding to the 
company’s output products entirely outside of 
the printing and publishing field. 


++ + 


Joins Detroit Paper Concern 


Arthur E. King, for twelve years connected 
with the Hammermill Paper Company, and 
for the past four years serving in the central 
territory as special representative of the sales 
staff, was tendered a testimonial dinner by his 
associates recently on the occasion of his sever- 
ing his connection to accept a position with 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis, paper merchants and 
Hammermill agent, of Detroit. 


++ + 
Chicago Printer Wins First Prize in 


Competition for New Format 


While Otto Maurice Forkert, instructor at 
the training school of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company, Chicago, and also instructor at the 
school of printing arts at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, is pleased over having won the first 
prize of $500 in the competition for a new for- 
mat for the Architectural Forum, New York 
City, he does not agree with the notable jury 
that it has selected his best effort. 

He said that he saw the first announcement 
in regard to the competition in THE INLAND 
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PRINTER, and that he thereupon sought full 
particulars. During his spare hours at home 
and also at the Art Institute he designed and 
set up twenty-four pages of copy—four sets of 
six pages each. Three sets were composed in 
modern types and one in old-style. One of the 
modern designs won the prize. 

Mr. Forkert came from Switzerland, where 
he learned his trade, about ten years ago. He 
entered the Chicago School of Printing as a 
student to familiarize himself with the English 
language, graduating there in 1925. He then 
worked at his trade in Chicago plants, and be- 
came connected with the training department 
of the Donnelley organization through Logan 
Anderson, head of the department, who was an 
instructor in the night school of the Chicago 
School of Printing. Forkert’s connection with 
the Art Institute is one by which Donnelley 
“loans” his services one day a week. 


+> 4 


Conference of Technical Experts 
Meets on March 14 and 15 


Plans have been completed for the third an- 
nual Conference of Technical Experts in the 
Printing Industry, to be held under the aus- 
pices of the Printing Industries Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, at 
New York City, March 14 and 15. Formal ses- 
sions will be held on the fourteenth floor of the 
McGraw-Hill Building, at 330 West Forty- 
second Street. The group conferences on stand- 
ardization and research projects will be held 
on the thirty-third floor, and the banquet, 
with the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen codperating, will take place in the 
Hotel Astor. 

Technical subjects, as listed in the February 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, will be discussed 
by a total of fifty-six persons who are named 
onthe revised program. Advance printed 
copies of the main presentations have been dis- 
tributed to persons who have registered and to 
those who are to participate in the prearranged 
discussions. Provision has been made also for 
the general discussions of subjects. 

Announcement has been made that there are 
no registration fees, and no restrictions relat- 
ing to attendance at any of the conferences. 
All persons interested are invited to attend and 
to participate in the discussions. 

Special guests and speakers at the banquet 
on Monday evening will be George H. Carter, 
public printer; Joseph F. Gillick, president of 
the American Type Founders Company, and 
Harold P. Winchester, treasurer of the J. B. 
Lyon Company, of Albany, New York. Arthur 
C. Jewett, of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, will be toastmaster. 


> +> + 
U. T. A. Convention Dates 


The dates for the forthcoming convention of 
the United Typothetae of America, to be held 
in Cincinnati, are October 17 to 20, instead of 
the dates previously announced. 


++ + 
Printing-Ink Manufacturer Leases 


Space for New York Branch 


Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, manu- 
facturer of printing inks, has leased space in 
the McGraw-Hill Building at 330 West Forty- 
second street, New York City. 
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New Developments in the Field of 
Printing-Plant Equipment 


THE CRAFTSMAN MICROMETER LINE-UP TA- 
BLE, the under side of its glass surface painted 
black and with no provision for illuminating 
equipment under the glass, is the latest devel- 
opment for use by lithographers in accurately 
positioning and making register 
marks upon sketches, negatives 
and plates. The claim made for 
the table is that precision may 
be obtained and time saved in 
making layouts, lining up and 
checking presswork, and deter- 
mining the position of stripping 
forms. The heavy plate-glass 
surface of the table is adjust- 
able in height to a range of two 
inches, and an indicator enables 
the operator to measure the 
adjustment. The framework is 
of heavy sheet steel, reinforced 
and welded at the vulnerable 
points to give rigidity to the 
structure. Self-inking marking 
devices and scratch markers, 
rising on the same machined 
track, are securely fastened to 
the straightedge, and sheets are kept in exact 
positions desired by combination guides and 
clamps. Each straightedge is equipped with a 
micrometer mechanism that had a dial grad- 
uated to one one-thousandth inch. Additional 
facts regarding this table may be obtained by 
writing to the Craftsman Line-Up Table Cor- 
poration in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


+ + + 


MortisEp LUDLOW MATRICES that eliminate 
bad letter combinations are a new develop- 
ment announced by the Ludlow Typograph 
Company. These matrices are furnished upon 
special order for all fonts. Capitals A, T, W, 
V, and ¥ are mortised on the left, both sides, 








The mortised Ludlow matrices make possi- 
ble the most accurate spacing in Ludlow lines, 
and are available for all fonts on special order 


and on the right for use in any combinations, 
to eliminate awkward holes of white space. 
Caps in Z and F are mortised on the right side 
only. In the lower case alphabet a, e, u, r, w, 
and y are mortised on the left side only. The 
manufacturers advise that matrices for about 
twenty-seven mortised characters are required 
to meet the average requirement. In the ac- 
companying illustration the matrices are dis- 
played separated to make their construction 
clear. Further information in regard to these 
Ludlow matrices may be had by addressing a 
letter to the Ludlow Typograph Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue SILVERTONE PROCESS of making stereo- 
type plates is said to enable the production of 
duplicate plates with the speed, economy, and 
facility of the stereotype combined with the 
printing qualities of the good standard electro- 





The new Craftsman micrometer line-up table is said to solve the lith- 
ographer’s problem of positioning and making register marks upon 
sketches, negatives, and plates with the maximum degree of accuracy 


type. Plates so made are known as Silvertypes. 
The Silvertone itself is a special papier-maché 
base, chemically treated, on which have been 
filmed and placed several layers of metallic 
emulsions. In the individual shops where they 
are to be used, each Silvertone is conditioned 
by means of a special fluid known as Silverflo. 
The Silvertone is immersed in this condition- 
ing solution for a minute or two, run through 
a specially designed squeegee roller, and in a 
minute more is ready for molding or taking an 
impression. The molding is done under direct 
pressure. The flexible, rubbery Silvertone is 
placed on the form to be reproduced with its 
smooth, glass-like face next to the type. The 
back of the Silvertone has also been specially 
treated, and this surface is free from any grain 
marks which might affect the impression. On 
top of the Silvertone is placed a suitable pack- 
ing material. The molding pressure, depending 
upon the character of the original, may vary 
from 25 to 400 tons. Additional information 
may be obtained by addressing a letter to Sil- 
vertone in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
++ + 

THE CRAIG SHEET DRYER AND NEUTRALIZER, 
equipped with a special valve which serves as 
an automatic control for starting and stopping 
the drying process in response to the action 
of the press, has been subjected to laboratory 
tests. The claim is made that after 1,000,000 
contacts had been recorded in the laboratory it 
was decided that any further test would be 
unnecessary because that number of contacts 
represented about thirty years of press service. 
Additional information on this equipment may 
be obtained by addressing the Craig Service in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

++ + 

THE PLEGER DIP-BRUSH BOOK-BACK GLUER, 
brought out by the John J. Pleger Company, 
has been designed to overcome the hazards 
of indifferent book-back gluing by hand. The 
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ALTERNATIVE CHARACTERS MAKE LINOTYPE METRO 


The Double Duty Sans Serif 


METRO 


with Regular Characters 


METRO No. 2 


with Alternative Characters 


METROBLACK No. 2 


Metro Gains Vigor 
With Just Addition 


of New Characters 


METROMEDIUM No. 2 


Metro Gains Vigor 
With Just Addition 


of New Characters 


Metro Gains Vigor 
WithJustAddition 
of New Characters 


METROTHIN No. 2 


Metro Gains Vigor 
With Just Addition 


of New Characters 





METROBLACK 


Metro Gains Vigor 
With Just Addition 
of New Characters 


METROMEDIUM 


Metro Gains Vigor 
With Just Addition 
of New Characters 


METROLITE 


Metro Gains Vigor 
WithJustAddition 


of New Characters 


METROTHIN 


Metro Gains Vigor 
With Just Addition 


of New Characters 





What a difference just a few characters make! The alternative characters shown above are available in all sizes 
from 6 to 36 point. Their use converts Metro into Metro No. 2. They may be ordered as sorts for fonts now 
in use, or will be supplied with new fonts if Metro No. 2 is specified. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO « CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS : CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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machine can be attached to any electric-light 
socket, is equipped with a water jacket which 
is electrically heated, and has a glue brush with 
stubby bristles which is raised out of the glue 
pot by means of a foot treadle. The brush can 
be raised or lowered, and can be kept above 
the glue line when not in use. Information 
from the manufacturer describes the action of 
the device. A pile of books is placed on the 
center of the saturated glue brush and moved 
to the right, then to the left, which action is 
repeated if necessary. The books are kept clean 
because they travel away from the edge, and 
two brass rods and tubes prevent the books 
from digging into the brush too deeply. The 
claim is made that the machine will save glue 
and do perfect book-back gluing with opera- 
tors who can be easily trained. More informa- 
tion in regard to this gluer may be obtained by 
addressing the John J. Pleger Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


> + + 


AN AUTOMATIC QUADDING AND CENTERING 
DEVICE has been developed by the Intertype 
Corporation, for which patents are pending in 
the United States and applications for patents 
are being made in the principal foreign coun- 
tries. It is claimed by the manufacturer that 





Quadding and centering device for intertypes 


this new device will facilitate production of 
machine composition in all sizes from five- to 
sixty-point because the operator will no longer 
be obliged to pay any attention to hand- 
quadding. When the quadding device is in op- 
eration the right-hand vise jaw moves in and 
takes the place of quads at the end of the line. 
When the centering device is in operation both 
the vise jaws move in equally, thus automati- 
cally centering the line. The devices will be 
applied at the factory to any new intertype 
machine. Additional information may be ob- 
tained by addressing a letter to the Intertype 
Corporation in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Si-O 


THE DOUBLE-FOLDER Goss COX-0-TYPE PRESS, 
brought out by the Goss Printing Press Com- 
pany, is a double-folder eight-page flat-bed 
web perfecting press built on the unit plan. Its 
construction will permit of the delivery of two 
different orders at one time at a reported speed 
of 7,000 impressions an hour. When equipped 
with a color attachment, two single-page bills 
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can be printed in two colors on one or both 
sides. When equipped with a tabloid slitter, 
two separate eight-page tabloid publications 
can be printed and delivered as separate work, 
or one sixteen-page issue when using full press 
capacity. This is said to be the only press on 
the market allowing either folder to be used to 
deliver four-, six-, or eight-page newspapers of 


static elimination, in that there are no electri- 
cal connections required, nor are there any 
accident hazards. The length of the isolator is 
equal to the width of material from which 
static is to be discharged; its thickness is one- 
eighth inch and its width one inch. The bar is 
made by a patented process, the material being 
subjected to the effects of the most powerful 




































The Cox-o-type press permits the running of two tabloids at one time when tabloid slitter is used 


six-, seven-, or eight-column size. The manu- 
facturer reports that the new press has found a 
ready market among bill printers in the large 
cities and also among many small-newspaper 
publishers who, in addition to their ordinary 
work, produce colored handbills. More infor- 
mation regarding the double-folder Cox-o- 
type press may be obtained by addressing a 
letter to the Goss Printing Press Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
+o + 

THE KEY-LOCK PAPER-ROLL SPINDLE CHUCK 
is the device manufactured by the Monomelt 
Company for keeping rolls of newsprint paper 
in place and under control while presses are in 
operation. The manufacturer states that the 
key lock is the distinguishing feature of this 



























The key-lock paper-roll spindle chuck 


new device. The key fits into a special slot in 
the chuck, and is held firmly in place with a set 
screw which locks the key and chuck to the 
spindle. A second set screw tightens directly on 
the spindle shaft, thus keeping the chuck in 
place and permitting the newsprint roll to run 
true and free without whipping or side play. 
The key-lock spindle chuck fits all cores, and 
can be locked in place quickly and easily with- 
out any damage to the paper, spindle, or core. 
Additional information may be obtained by 
addressing a letter to The Monomelt Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRIN7ER. 


eS 


THE SIMCOE WIzARD STATIC ISOLATOR, de- 
veloped by the Simcoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has the appearance of a simple bar of 
metal, but serves as a static eliminator. The 
claim is made that it is different in principle 
and operation from any other device used for 





forces known to modern science. Just what 
these forces are the manufacturers do not di- 
vulge in the information furnished, but they 
claim that, when once vitalized, the effective- 
ness of the isolator lasts a number of years, 
after which it can be revitalized. For other 
data write to the Simcoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE ACME REFLECTING ELECTRIC HEATER is 
made for various kinds of platen and cylinder 
presses by the Acme Printing Appliance Com- 
pany to éliminate static electricity. This heater 
is made of aluminum with a chromium-plated 
reflector which may be arranged to operate 
independent of the press motor, or to operate 
automatically in unison with the motor. The 
claim is made that it projects an infra-red ray 
of practically uniform intensity which pene- 
trates and sets the ink film on the paper stock, 
thus making it possible to “back up” and run 
the other side of the sheet at once. Increase or 
reduction of heat for varying types of work 
may be governed by raising or lowering the 
height of the heater with relation to the paper 
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Acme electric heater for platens and cylinders 


being printed on the press. Additional informa- 
tion may be readily obtained by addressing a 
letter to the Acme Printing Appliance Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It aims 
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to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited and 
prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘‘Situations Wanted,’’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; mini- 
mum $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free 
to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





























BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Send 2c postage for illus- 
trated catalog. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


JOB PRINTING PLANT for sale in town of 18,000; cylinder press, 27 by 40; 

Intertype CSM No. 2; 1 Miller Unit, 10 by 15; 2 CNP job presses, 10 by 15; 
one 7 by 11 Pearl; 4 imposing stones; plenty of type; stitcher, paper cutter, 
perforator; quite a bit of stock on hand. The sale almost at your own price. 
Owner must leave. Address P. O. BOX 24, Lakeland, Fla. 



























FOR SALE 


MUST SACRIFICE—We will erect in A-1 running condition a two-color Miehle 

cylinder press, 65-inch, complete with Cross Continuous Feeder, extension 
delivery, motor equipment; no reasonable offer refused. THE TURNER TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO., 1722 East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


















AMERICAN PRINTERS’ bench saw, $1.00 per week; a real time and money 
saver; it pays for itself. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, 
U.S. 131 at M. C. R. R. 4, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 
727 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SuBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal is 
received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers will 
avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.--To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and fifty 
cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five dollars 
per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.—Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an advertising 
medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its columns, 
and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the 
cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertisements to 
secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this office not later than 
the fifteenth of the month preceding. 

In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, adver- 
tising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the manage- 
ment of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in the adver- 
tisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised must accom- 
pany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaiTHBy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHsy, LAwrENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wa. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., England. 

Aex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

Arex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wrmsie & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S. W. ° 

PRINTING SPECIALTY House, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and Johannesburg, 

South Africa. 


MITRE YOUR BORDER on saw; device will cut 1 to 15 corners at one time; 
price $2.00. JOHN McLEAN, 831 E. Gorham Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 











FOR SALE—Seybold 44-inch automatic cutter, latest model; 12 by 18 Kluge; 
8 by 12 C. & P.; terms, trade. ABC, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











FOR SALE—Three- and four-color process calendar picture plates, one-fourth 
scale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











HARRIS PRESS, two-color S-1, sheet size 16 by 20, with motor; now running. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 712 Federal St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—38-inch Dexter paper cutter. M 504. 






















HELP WANTED 
Composing Room 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—We are looking for a composing room fore- 

man to take charge of a large, modernly equipped composing room; a thor- 
oughly high-grade man—not a has-been, but a real comer—will be given a real 
chance to prove his mettle; we are in a position to pay a salary commensurate 
with proven ability and in proportion to profits earned; please give full informa- 
tion regarding your personal and business history, and, if possible, send copies 
of references. All applications will be considered in strict confidence. M 513. 
























Estimator 











ESTIMATOR—A leading firm, doing all grades of printing from cheapest to 

finest quality, has permanent position for a thoroughly competent estimator; 
must know costs and also the economical methods or short-cuts in production 
so as to estimate accurately and efficiently. State fully in first letter (which 
will be treated in confidence) your qualifications, salary and other facts about 
your experience. M 511. 















Executives 


WORKS MANAGER—An old-established, financially strong firm has an opening 
which offers an exceptional opportunity for a man thoroughly experienced in 

the production of the highest class book and catalogue printing, including the 

most intricate grades of color work; will not employ anyone who cannot show 

by his record that he is a real executive, with a proven capacity for making 

money for the house. Please give full details in your first letter; send along a 

small photo if convenient. All communications will be treated confidentially. 
514. 



















Pressroom 

















PRESSROOM SUPERINTENDENT—Good starting salary with plenty of 

chance for advancement for a man who can prove by his past record that he 
is a money-maker and that he can handle the very finest grade of black and 
white and color process printing; it will save considerable delay in corresponding 
back and forth if you will give, in your first letter, full particulars regarding 
your experience on all classes of presses and complete outline of your past his- 
— cure with employers’ names, salaries received, etc. Strictly confiden- 
tial. a 
























Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








e 9 ° 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 







VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 
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INSTRUCTION 


LEARN LINOTYPE—Two courses, correspondence and practical. Write for 
catalog. MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


Bindery 





WILL PAY CASH for Model B Cleveland Folder, C. & P. job presses and hand 
lever cutters. THE TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, 1722 East 
22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





WANTED—Several good second-hand No. 5 Linotype magazines; quote best 
price. M 507. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





FAST, COMPETENT RULER, BINDERY MAN—Will go anywhere; also val- 
uable in smaller shops where one must do everything; references. R. A. 
JONES, 1861 Evelyn Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 








BINDERY MAN—Competent on folding machines, paper cutters, blank book 
and edition forwarding, finishing and stamping; will go anywhere. M 508. 





Composing Room 





SITUATION WANTED—Linotype machinist-operator-foreman; take charge of 

your composing room, whether job, composition or daily; can increase your 
production and still maintain harmony; union; no boozer; married. Investigate 
past record; consider operating if town not too small. M 515. 





MONOTYPE COMBINATION KEYBOARD and caster operator; eight years’ 
experience; 5,000 ems per hour; union. M 498. 





Executives 
PRESSROOM EXECUTIVE 

Now in charge of large pressroom of single- and two-color cylinders 
and jobbers, desires connection where ability will be used to greater ad- 
vantage; 21 years’ practical experience in the pressroom; thorough 
knowledge of inks and their application to various papers; economical 
production methods; customer contact; estimate; energetic and neat. 
Negotiations strictly confidential. M 482. 








THOROUGHLY SEASONED EXECUTIVE, 39 years of age, available as man- 

ager or superintendent; have wide experience in supervising the economical 
production of catalogs, booklets, direct-by-mail literature; thorough knowledge 
of estimating and costs; have produced much printing of the higher type; can 
bring to your plant practical knowledge of all printing problems and the ability 
to produce at a profit. M 412. 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE AND SALESMAN, with years of practical expe- 

rience; efficient supervisor plant and office; thorough knowledge sales, esti- 
mating cost, contacting and buying; have a large following of high-grade color 
process and catalog printing; able to bring business with me anywhere; I am 
looking for a proposition from a well-equipped firm east, middle west or south. 
M 509. 


HIGH-GRADE EXECUTIVE with years of practical experience in plant and 

office; know plant and office management, estimating, sales, production, 
buying, cost systems; have had complete management of bus‘ness; production 
manager of plants doing around a million a year business; a young man who 
can produce results. M 440. 











THOROUGHLY SEASONED EXECUTIVE, available as superintendent, with 

wide experience in economical production of books, magazine and commer- 
cial printing; capable of reducing cost and increasing production; with ability 
to meet printing problems in all departments and produce results. M 497. 





ESTIMATOR, layout and production man; college graduate; 11 years’ expe- 

rience in the following departments: composition, press, bindery and photo- 
engraving; have established piece rates in large bindery; also record of routing 
and producing jobs economically. M 510. 





YOUNG MAN with excellent training in the composing room and pressroom 

and know composition; experienced in routing work, buying materials, and 
estimating; desires pos‘tion as estimator or assistant superintendent with 
medium-size firm; now employed. M 438. 


Air-Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





UTILITY HUMIDIZERS have outsold all other makes combined in the print- 
ing trade of New York City. Also oxidizers, neutralizers, and safety gas and 
electric heaters. UTILITY HUMIDIZER CO., 239 Centre St., New York. 





Bookbinding Machinery 





BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINES for library, job and edition binderies; 

catalog publishers; blank book, stationery, school supply, tablet and paper 
box manufacturers. Descriptive circulars and stripped samples on request. THE 
BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 





LARGE STOCK—Cutters, shears, embossing, ruling, round cornering machines. 
Backers, stitchers, complete line. HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 


13th St., New York. 





Brass Dies and Tools 





HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 





Brass Type 








EMPLOYERS—Can you use an all-round man in your plant, one who has made 

good as estimator, compositor, foreman, superintendent and proprietor; a go- 
getter with pep and ability to organize and produce; moderate salary; will go 
anywhere; best of references. M 516. 





Managers and Superintendents 





A PROFIT-MINDED printer-foreman, tasty compositor, make-up, lock-up 

automatics, cylinders, jobbers, wants iob where he can make his permanent 
home; medium or small plant; can put brains, experience, confidence into his 
work; handle entire plant operation problems; make business produce more 
money, estimate, meet customers intelligently, handle and cut stock; go any- 
where; middle age; ‘‘on the square.’’ M 455. 





Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants steady position; 12 years’ experience, publica- 
tion, halftone and color; familiar Kelly and Vertical. M 506. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 





Bronzing Machines 





THE BARMA High Speed Flat Bronzer operates with any press. Write KILBY 
P. SMITH, 516 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed brenzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest 
on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


Calendar Plates 


CALENDAR PLATES 

NEW CATALOG showing 200 Calendar Plates in varying 

sizes and designs to meet every requirement. Advertisers 
in every line find Franklin Calendar Plates a profitable invest- 
ment. Special equipment makes it possible to offer Franklin 
Calendar Plates at economical price. FRANKLIN COLOR- 
TYPE COMPANY, 820 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Tllinois. : 

















Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS “Oak Leaf’? chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most convenient 
and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual ‘‘How to 
Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 1518 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 





MAGAZINES, molds, fonts. spacebands, liners, etc., new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. F. A. MONTGOMERY, Towanda, Pa. 


Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 











Easels for Display Signs 
EASELS for display signs. STAND PAT EASEL CORP., 66-72 Canal Street, 
Lyons, N. Y. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 











THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Cicero, Chicago, III.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 


catalog. 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Embossing Composition 





A HEAVY-DUTY LATHAM stitcher capable of stitching up to 1% inches. 
Please advise age, condition and best price for cash. THE TURNER TYPE 
FOUNDERS CO., 1729 East 22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534 by 
91% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





WANTED—Old type foundry specimen books, prior to 1906; let me know 
what you have and I will make you an offer. ROBERT FARRAR, 7914 


Greenwood Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Embossing Machines 








HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 





= =High-Speed 
The MILWAUKEE 
BRONZER 


FOR ALL PRESSES 


SHOWING BRONZER WITH KELLY B PRESS 





THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHT LINE 


BRONZER 


Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
227 W. MINERAL ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Folding Machines—Automatic 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, 615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 607 N. Second St.; Omaha, 
1114 Howard St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 600 S. Akard St.; 
Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., N. W. 





Lithographers 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
2 Duane Street, New York 


MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 











Lithographers’ Supplies 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Numbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch, 123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Overlay Process for Halftones 


FREE MANUAL ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Paper Cutters 
HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 








Patents—Trademarks 


PATENTS—TRADEMARKS. All cases submitted given personal attention by 
_members of the firm. LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL, Patent Law 
Offices, Suite 435 at 815 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, 
Papi Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. Send for 
catalog. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J. Routers, bevelers, saws, lining and 
blocking specialties, router cutters; a line of quality. Write or call. 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 216 East 45th St., New 

York City, Continental Typefounders of Chicago, 1138 Merchandise Mart. 
Headquarters for all European types, New England type and composing room 
equipment, supplies. Stocks carried Detroit, Continental Typefounders, 502 
Marquette Bldg.; San Francisco, Mackenzie & Harris; Boston, Machine Com- 
position; Philadelphia, Emile Riehl & Sons; Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City 
Printers Exchange; Des Moines, Des Moines Printers Exchange; Buffalo, Char- 
nock Machine Co.; Denver, A. E. Heinsohn; Cleveland, M. L. Abrams Co. 
Orders taken: St. Louis, Printers Supply Co.; Baltimore, J. C. Niner Co.; 
Richmond, Pelouze Printers Supply Co.; St. Paul, Perfection Type; Cincinnati, 
J. W. Ford Co.; Memphis, J. H. Holt & Co.; Dallas, The Lance Co.; Milwaukee, 
J. Ruesch Printing Machinery Co. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, New York. Producers 

of Futura, Lucian, Bernhard Roman, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, 
Weiss, Beton, Atrax, Phyllis and other European faces. Stocked with New Eng- 
land Type Foundry, Inc., Boston; Emile Riehl & Sons, Philadelphia; Turner 
Type Founders Co., Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 
San Francisco; represented by J. C. Niner Co., Baltimore; James H. Holt, Mem- 
phis; Empire Type Foundry, Delevan, N. Y. 





MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Wichita, Kansas. Type founders, 
manufacturers. Our big central stock of type and supplies saves you time 
and money, and gives you the best possible service. 





EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Thirty-nine years same location. 
Everything for printers. Lowest prices, prompt service, courteous treatment. 





CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY. Meriden, Cenn. Spe- 
cialize in ‘ob fonts and pony-job fonts. Newest faces. Write for catalog. 


Wire 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., THE. Manufacturers of stitching wire from 


special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fostoria, 
Ohio. 











Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 











Price Lists for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Printers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Printing Papers 


A COMPREHENSIVE LINE of fine papers for every printing need. DWIGHT 
BROS. PAPER CO., 626 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“Our Service will be Maintained” 








Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 


HOFFMANN MACHINERY CO., 112 E. 13th St., New York. Large stock. 








Steel Composing-Room Equipment 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—See Typefounders. 








Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO., 559-567 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Reliable Dry Mat Molding Equipment. Conditioned Mats. 











Stokograph 





STOKOGRAPH (USED OR NEW)—Transforms plain printing to beautiful 
raised-printing that won’t rub off; no dies or special rollers needed. Free 
literature. A. STOKES CO., Hebron, Ohio. 





Stripping Machines 
THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO., Topeka, Kan. 








Tag Patching Machinery 





TURN YOUR WASTE stock and odds and ends into money with a Makatag 
patch eyeletter. MAKATAG MFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 





Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material—the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Peerless platen press feeders. Dealers in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: 
Boston, 270 Congress St.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, 
corner Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Richmond, 11 Governor St.; 
Atlanta, 192-196 Central Ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 
405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. 
Louis, 9th and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.; Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., South; 
Denver, 1351 Stout St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; San Francisco, 








You spend good money for ad- 
vertising cut-outs or counter mer- 
chandise displays. It is economy 


ARDBOARD 
Xe EASELS touse the Stand Pat Easel, with special 
lock feature which insures it against fall- 


ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary easel encounters. The Stand Pat 
Easel will outlive your display card. Write for samples today. 


STAND PAT EASEL CO., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 











AS EASY AS PROOFING 


¥ 


Make your own 
stereotype mats of those 
forms and cuts... run 
two or more up... file 
the mat away for the 
repeat job. 


Send for Circulars 


CONDITIONED MATS e MAT STORAGE BOXES e BACKING FELT 


PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 


559 West Lake Street « » CHICAGO, ILL. 


EFFICIENCY 
at LOW 
COST 





This is the No. 3 
=, a VANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESS 
An efficient, easily operated Rigid Bed Proof Press with 
automatic features—and sold at a surprisingly low price. 
Write for prices and details 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Inc. °* “:chitxco: “Y* 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
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USE BAHNSON _ 


| HUMIDIFI ERS Supreme Brand | New Rogers intearvrz Knife 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


Supreme Brand is a rubber-like composition 
which will liquefy with a minimum amount of 
heat when placed in a double or jacketed glue pot. 


Y\7>- 





Our 
bulletin on 


Combines 
Strength, 


Insist upon 
: i SUPREME 
rene Flexibility, one 
Pr wee leof . . Elasticity, v HII) rae 
humidity , ; > ! rom your 
control, P - Pi ya jobber 


Send for tt. 


explainsan 


‘ 3 or order 
Absolutely direct 
Guaranteed from us 


LAYTON ELASTIC GLUE CO. 


1244-46 N. Central Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Write for circular 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & COMPANY 
191 Dutton Ave. e Buffalo, New York 





HE BAHNSON CO. 


93 Worth Street, New York City 
Gen'l Offices & Factory, Winston Salem, N.C. 























JOB LOCKS AND 
IRON FURNITURE 


> 
q he l 
for the larger Cost Cutter 





4 


The Quickest, 
Safest, and 


> 
5 
> 
Saws 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
P 
BEST ‘ 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
2 
Z 
2 
b 


eAs AN auxiliary saw in 
the larger plant, or an all 
purpose saw in the smaller 
office, the MODEL A COST 
CUTTER illustrated is un- 
equalled .. Quick, accurate, 

A reasonably priced, with nu- 
merous labor saving fea- 
tures, it is ever useful and 
profitable. 


Write for circular and price 
727 S. Dearborn St. 


C. B. NELSON & COMPANY cuicaco, ILL: 


LOCK-UP 





MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middletown, N. Y. 


RO Te eT Oe a a ey ee ee 



































ANDERSON 
BANDING PRESS 





GROVE'S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


Restaurants, tea 
rooms, grilles, clubs, 
hotels, etc. want 
smart menus. A wide 
selection of suitable 
art work already 
drawn and plated, 
ready-to-print, is 
shown in our proof 
book. Electros in four 
handy sizes carried in 
stock. Saves you time, 
money and ‘‘head- 























Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making Send feu Cinealon 





slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 
Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 


aches.’’ Our catalog 
covers hundreds of 
other subjects. Send 
for your copy NOW. 





3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





HUX CUTS 











Overlay Knives 


TESTED FOR 
QUALITY OF TEMPER 


AVE keen edge and of much flexibil- 
H ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away as required. 


Price 6oc Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 














Address Dept. C 


THERMOGRAPHY 


Embossing and Engraving Compounds 


“Wquaury $1.25 per Ib. 


$1.25 in 5 Ib. quantities. In smaller quantities 
$1.50 per Ib. 
Produce Results Comparable With 
Copperplate or Steel Die Work 
Send for complete 4 page 8% x 11 price list, 
describing every variety; engraving embossing, 
bronzes, quick and hard fusing. 100% Perma- 
nent or Semi-Permanent Compounds. For use 
with your own, or special inks. Send for 16 page 
Catalog of Hand and Automatic machines. 
Gas or Electric Machines $90.00 Upward 


The Embossograph Process Co., Inc. 
251 William Street, New York 
orall Branches of American Type Founders Co. 


11 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 


For banding circulars or booklets in com- 
pact, attractive packages in a fraction of the 
time now necessary. 
Locks * #e lly Ti ry tly 
to any size to 12”. 

C. F. Anderson & Co. 
Folding Machines e Upright Trucks 

3231 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 


























COOLMAN’S RAPID 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
type $2.00each, or $3.50fortheset. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 
330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Iil. 
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BEFORE 
the PRICE TAG 
IS MARKED «K«« 









































UYING AND SELLING... catering to pub- 

lic fancy ... inventory . . . recording thou- 
sands of charge accounts .. . in fact, every 
important detail of modern retailing goes 
down on paper... and preferably on Howard 
Bond. Leading retailers, like leaders in every 
line of commerce and industry, have discov- 
ered in Howard Bond the qualities that make 
it first choice for correspondence and their 
many printed forms. There are fourteen easily 
identified colors besides brilliant blue-white. 
It is watermarked for your protection... takes 
erasures without scarring . . . has exceptional 
stamina and durability . . . and at a price in 
line with modern business economy. » » » 
























































THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA + OHIO 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and you will specify it! 





ANRID & Oy i 
"THE NATION'S BUSINESS PAPER" Mail this Coupon attached to your business 
head for New Portfolio of 
Howard Bond, Howard Laid Bond, in Antique and "HOWARD BOND SAMPLES" 
Smooth Finishes, Howard Ledger, Howard Posting 
Ledger, Howard Writing, Howard Mimeograph—in ; 
Colors, Linen, Ripple, Crash and Hand Made Finish, Firm Name 
Howard Envelopes, 13 Ib. for Air Mail, Fourteen Address - 
Colors and White, Six Finishes. SS) 


Name EN ae eee ee ee 
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JUST OUT 


We can supply alternate characters for Metrolite and 
. Metroblack to make two fonts of type available where only 
one was before. 

Characters fully illustrated on page 95 of the February, 
1932, Inland Printer. Delivery can be made within thirty days. 

Vogue special characters are available in Vogue and 
Vogue Bold, same as Metro. Delivery within ten days. 

Prices will be right. Send for list. All cast to standard 
foundry alignment. 

The Sterling Type Foundry always has the best first at the 
lowest prices. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


Vermontville, Michigan, U. S. A. 








































LINOTYPE STEREOTYPE 
MONOTYPE JOB TYPE 
INTERTYPE & LUDLOW 
LINOGRAPH AND ELROD 


THOMPSON METALS 


E. W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


CHICAGO 
608 S. Dearborn St., Wabash 6297 





NEW YORK 
World Bldg., Beekman 3511 


























Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
Vv 
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JEAN BERTE 


COLOUR PROCESS 

















Write for a list of printers who are licensed to 
produce colourful printing by this new process 


























WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 


ELEVEN MILL STREET 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY A 


James 
White 


Paper 


——__' 


Orange and Fawn 
Gray and Rose 
Turquoise and India 





JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Randolph 8260 


























1500 PRINTERS ARE USING 


PARAZIN PLATES 


BECAUSE: 


1, They are far more economical 

than zinc plates. 7. They print either water color or oil inks. 
2. They are the ideal tint block. 8, They comeinany size up to 31 in. x31 in. 
3. They are easily engraved. 9. They are available for immediate shipment. 
4. They are perfectly type high. 10, Your best customers will be consistent 
5. They are oilproof. users. 


Write for prices, with quantity discount and sample plate. 
48-Hour Service on Engraved Plates 


PARAZI N PRINTING PLATE CO. 


UNITED BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


6. They are non-warping. 











PROCESS NEGATIVE 


FILMS PAPERS 








POLYGRAPHIC CO. OF AMERICA 


310 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 

























Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
00 impressions per hour. 


Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 




















We have just received our stock of the new Wood- 
bine Duplex Enamel Postcard, 22'2x28¥,, six color 
combinations — namely, 


Emerald and Green 
Goldenrod and Primrose 
Sun Tan and White 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


THESE COLORS match those of the 
popular Woodbine Duplex Enamel 
Book, and the line is built to accom- 
pany folders on the latter as return post- 
cards or for striking independent use. 


219 West Monroe Street 
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XIV Lonko Z 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF MAXWELL BOND AND MAXWELL OFFSET 
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IRON NEWSPAPER BASES 
eee or 


solid. All 
standardand 
special sizes 
and heights. 
Accurately 
machined 
to exact size. 





MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 








Aask for Free Folder on Single Melting of Type Metal. 
Shows how to save money, eliminate metal 
troubles, get better slugs. 


MONOMELT COMPANY 


1625 Polk St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
























“DE LUXE” 
SAW-TRIMMERS 2835 

“KALAMAZOO” 
Routers, Stereotype Saws, Jig Saws wo Richardized 


Millers on Hand 
See Illustrations Complete Line in Inland Printer 
‘quipment Catalog or write STEEL RULE 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. sume DIES 























NGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 























HENOID 
FRADE MARK 


TRADE MARK 


Instantaneous Type Cieaner 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL CO. 
123 Chestnut Street Newark, N. J. 











Grammer Paraffine Process 


for the prevention of offset in printing 


ACME GEAR CO., Inc. 
701 Wood Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting— Simpl wet it, attach to tympan and let press run 
until dry. Sheets 534 x 94% inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instructions with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















PRESSE S for Lithographers, Printers, 


: Folding Box Manufacturers, 
Tellus yourrequirements : 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 


The N 
= nee UPER OFFSET PRESS 
has a normal running 
Size 41x54 speed of 3,600 an hour 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 138th St. and East River, New York 











ELECTROTYPING 


Fast Service - Low Prices 
Lead Molds e Multigraphs e Advertisements 


W. T. BARNUM & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SERVING NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND FOR 42 YEARS 














Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor . . . ask Monitor. 


Monitor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 














Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 



















Cc 9 


“SUPER: FORCE 


A NEW TYPOGRAPH 


Won. A. FORCE & COMPANY, INC. 
105 Worth Street, New York 
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of LORD CHESTERFIELD to hit. Fem. 


Masterpieces of keen wit, worldly wisdom 
and sage counsel, were The Letters of Lord Chesterfield 
to His Son. These letters proved then, just as Cor- 
rect Bond does today, that correctness in all things 
is not only a sign of intelligence but a definite mark 
of consideration and respect. * » » Correct Bond is 
made with the most advanced paper-making equip- 
ment including centrifugal machines to insure clean- 
liness. » » + Yet with its crisp, clean appearance, 
its substantial “‘feel’’, its real rag content, and genu- 
ine watermark, it is not high-priced. » + » For these 
reasons, Correct Bond is the logical paper to choose 
for letterheads§ + + + 4 4 4 @ 9 


You’re Correct and you’re Thrifty, 
When you use Correct Bond 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY 
D A ¥ Ty O N . O H |. O 
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Circular Saw, 
Trimmer, Miter- 
er, and Mortiser 









Incorporating fea- 
tures you would 
expect to find only 
on higher priced 
machines. 




















Equipped With 
Guaranteed i 

Non-Fanning, N PONDEROUS volumes such as this, recently completed 
Positive, Work by Brock & Rankin, the quality of concealed materials, with 
Holder Clamp. skill and experience in craftsmanship, makes of it an enduring 
structure. 







pee : When a problem is presented in such a volume, or in a fine 
Descriptive Cir- book with a flexible cover, Brock & Rankin facilities and expe- 
cular gladly sent rience provide the full range to meet the need. 





Recommendations and estimates on all commercial book- 
binding supplied. 
“THE BINDING GIVES THE FIRST IMPRESSION" 





on request. 







RPORAT 


Daily Capacity 45,000 Case Bound Books 
619 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 













KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





EDITION BOOK BINDERS 











HAND ENGRAVED RUBBER PLATES 


have passed the experimental stage. They are unexcelled for Dis- 
play Cards, Posters, and on any job where plates are to be used. 
No Patented Process is involved. For use with either oil or water 
colorinks. Start 1932 right— get in touch with us at once. 


Process Rubber Piate Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Bigger Pay 
for Better Display 


Guesswork won’t improve your type dis- 
play. You must know display principles. 
“Modern Type Display,” by J. L. Frazier, 
editor of The Inland Printer, will guide 
you. It gives the basic principles—shows 
how they are applied to create forceful, 
attractive display—presents many exam- 
ples of good and poor display. $6.00 post- 
paid, slight cost for enlarging your paycheck. 






















F. P,. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Rosback Single Head Stitcher and Feeder with Multiple Stations e Auto- 
matic Confetti Machines e Vertical Round Hole Perforators e Round 
Hole Rotary Perforators e Slot Rotary Perforators e Pony Rotary Per- 
forators e Fan Fold Perforators e Special Six Multiplex Punching Ma- 
chines @ Pony Six Multiplex Punching Machines 6 Rosback Roller Racks 
Rosco Multiplex Punching Machines 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM 































Special Offer 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY . . . . $6.00 
TYPE LORE: J.L Frazier’s practical sug- Sree eS aes ne “eae 


39.75 numbering machines 







gestions forusing importanttype faces 3.75 


Aotaliorice . « « % $9 
Both ata special combination price of 8.00 
Audiyouwsave « « « ss «© « <91295 


Now, before you forget, mail your combination order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


330 South Wells Street ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














THE Winc ALUMINUM MAILER 


and label system of addressing is the 
fastest and most economical method of 
addressing for newspapers and others. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS, GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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You Get More for Numbered Printing 


Most any commercial form can be more useful if it’s 
numbered. The customer pays more and it’s all profit to 
you when you suggest numbering and do it while you 
print the job, with American all-steel typographic num- 
bering machines. 


LOW FIRST COST ¢ LONG LIFE ¢ ACCURACY AT ALL SPEEDS 


Made and Guaranteed by American Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Chicago, London, Paris 





Model 63 
5 Wheels 


Model 64 $] 0 
6 Wheels 
Facsimile Impression 


N? 543821 




























SOLD BY ALL SUPPLY HOUSES 
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Is Hammermill Bond 


| 
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The 





: or ALL-STEEL 
Mad tw , 2 and 
pyar en ieee She 7 "IM (Recisren) QUOIN 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 

















Outstanding? 


OF COURSE, nothing is outstanding Sg 
except by comparison. Ss 








Therefore, compare the new bright 


white Hammermill Bond with what- HICKOK New SR All Metal 


ever sheet of bond paper may be ” zs 
handy. Then, send for any other bond Ruling Machine 


paper and make a comparison. 

















This machine has revolutionized Pen Paper Ruling. 
































Make a comparison of color, tearing The output from it is from 100% to 200% greater 
resistance, good formation, erasing than on the old style job Ruling Machine and of a 
properties, price... or any other higher quality. Some rulers tell us that with this SR 
comparison. Take the sum total of all machine feeding a sheet through twice, they can obtain 
comparisons. Is Hammermill Bond greater output than feeding it through once ona Dual 
outstanding? L Ruling Machine and obtain a better quality of work. 








Write for circular and prices. No. 1 Machine maxi- 
mum size sheet 24” wide and 28” long. No. 2 machine 
maximum size sheet 28” wide and 32” long. Mini- 


mum sheet 5"x5". 
Paper Company i 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 


723 South Wells Street +» Telephone Wabash 2525 — 


















































The Quoin 
es Revertinc back to the shooting stick days, but, instead 
of the mallet you use a key with... 




















oldest Quoin in use, presented in a new way... the wedge principle, plus direct expansion. ae 


Wedges 





For Sale by 








Selling Offices in the Principal Cities 
THE ZIM QUOIN CO., Manufacturers, MEDFORD, MASS. 
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